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The Gift of Laughter 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

SALLY SIMPSON, a pretty girl of seventeen 

JACK Simpson, her brother, a college 

student 

UNCLE Boso, a comedian 

PROFESSOR SIMPSON, a professor of 

English 
Ratepu Bunter, a college friend of 
Jack’s 

Mrs. Simpson, a pleasant, matronly 

woman 

Miss SALISBURY, @ sweet, gentle book- 

store owner 

Proressor LeririA Hawk, a Lincoln 

expert 

Time: A morning in April. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Simp- 
son home in a New England college 
town. 

Ar Rise: SALLY Simpson and_ her 
brother Jack are talking carnesily. 
SALLY is sitting on sofa. JACK is 
standing at bookcase. Occasionally, 


from off-stage, a booming laugh is 
heard. 

Sauty (As the off-stage laughter sud- 
denly booms out): Listen to that! 
Uncle Bobo has probably just got 
off another one of his little gems. 
(Sighing) Jack — why did Uncle 
Bobo have to descend on us this 
weekend of all weekends? 

Jack (Putting a book back in bookcase 
and shrugging his shoulders): You 
know Uncle Bobo, Sally. 
unpredictable as a tornado. 

Satty: And just about as soothing. 
I did want this to be a peaceful 
weekend with just and 
mother and dad 

Jack (Coming to center): And Ralph 
Bunter. 

Sauiy (Smiling): And Ralph, of course. 
(She looks at her wrist watch; then 


He’s as 


you 


nervously) Golly, he’ll be here any 
minute now. 





Jack: Take it easy, Sally. 

Sauiy: I’m trying to — but with a 
man like Ralph, I don’t exactly 
know how to play it. He’s so dif- 
ferent from the boys at Renwick 
High. I knew it the minute I met 
him at your Winter Carnival. You 
know what I mean, Jack — he’s so 
mature and interesting. It must be 
wonderful to have him for your 
roommate. 

Jack: Ralph’s a bright guy all right. 
But he’s not just an egghead. In 
fact he has just about everything. 
He plays end on the freshman foot- 
ball team, and he really snares 
those passes. 

Sauiy (Shyly): Jack, do you think he 
likes me? 

Jack: You don’t think he’s driving 
all the way down from State to 
spend the weekend with me, do you? 

Sauiy (Wistfully): I hope not. (Then 
hardening) But I don’t think he’s 
driving all the way down to spend 
the weekend listening to Uncle 
Bobo’s jokes either. 

Jack: Oh, come on, Sally. Just be- 
cause Ralph has brains and brawn 
doesn’t mean he’s a snob, you know. 

Sauiy: I didn’t say that. But Uncle 
Bobo (UncLE Boso’s laughter 
again is heard from off-stage.) See 
what I mean? I’ll never understand 
how grandmother and grandfather 
could produce two children as dif- 
ferent as Dad and Uncle Bobo. 
Dad’s the typical professor — quiet 
and intellectual. But Uncle Bobo 
well, he’s just let’s face it, Jack 

he’s embarrassing! 

Jack: You can’t expect a comedian 
to talk like Albert Einstein. 


Sauty: I suppose not, but Uncle Bobo 
isn’t even a good comedian. He’s 
never really made the big time — 
except for an occasional guest spot 
on TV. 

Jack: He seems happy, anyway. And, 
after all, he’s not the first member 
of the family to deal in corn. You 


haven’t forgotten great-grandfather 
Simpson, have you? 


Satty: How could I? (She rises, goes 
to bookcase, and removes a rather 
battered old book from it.) Does 
Uncle Bobo ever let us forget great- 
grandfather’s masterpiece (As she 
holds up book), “The Follies of an 
Secentric’’? I suppose our great- 
grandfather was nice enough, but 
I’ll never understand how people 
thought him funny. He sounds like 
a square to me — a sort of third- 
rate Mark Twain. (Sighing) And 
Uncle Bobo is just like him! (She 
replaces book and returns to center.) 
Jack, please don’t mention great- 
grandfather to Ralph. Uncle Bobo 
is enough for one weekend. 

Jack: O.K. I won’t rattle any family 
skeletons. (UNcLE Boso’s laughter 
is heard again from off-stage.) 

Sauiy: There’s one skeleton who'll do 
his own rattling. (UNcLE Boo ap- 
pears in doorway at left. He is a 
big, jolly-looking man in his forties. 
He is dressed in a loud sports jacket, 
fancy vest, and unpressed flannels. 
He greets Sauty and Jack noisily 
and enthusiastically.) 

Boso (Affecting a British accent): Oh, 
I say, old things, a jolly good morn- 
ing to you. Top-hole day, what? 

Jack: Hi, Uncle Bobo. 
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Satity (Rather dully): Hello, Uncle 
Bobo. 

Boso: Really, old girl, you don’t seem 
frightfully chipper for so early in 
the day. Breakfast not up to scratch? 

Sa.ty: I ate. 

Boxso (Speaking without accent): And 
so did I. Your mother cooks like 
an angel. I stuffed myself until I 
can hardly breathe. 

ACK: It must be a relief to eat a home- 
cooked meal after all the hotel food 
you get when you’re on the road. 

Boso (Sinking contentedly into chair): 
You’re not just clicking your teeth, 
Jack. And speaking of food, have 
you heard the one about the three 
bears? 

ALLY (Resignedly): No. 

Boso: Well, Papa Bear screams, 


“Somebody ate my porridge!’”’ Then 
Baby Bear squeals, ‘Somebody ate 


my porridge!”’ “Oh,’’ bellows Mama 
Bear, ‘‘be quiet. I haven’t even 


served it yet!” (UNcLE Boso roars 


appreciatively at his own joke. SALLY 
and Jack smile painfully as Pro- 
FESSOR GEORGE SIMPSON, a dis- 
tinguished-looking man, enters from 
left.) 

ROFESSOR: Sounds as if another ster- 
ling recitation of witty songs and 
bright sayings is going on here. 
Still at it, eh, Bobo? 


George, “I’ve got a million of ’em!” 


I’m expecting Miss 
Salisbury here this morning. 
ACK: You mean the woman who runs 
the bookstore? 


ROFESSOR: Yes. She says she has come 
across a letter that has some im- 


portant connection with our family. 

Boso: Let’s hope it’s a good one. 
Sometimes when you start shaking 
the old family tree, some pretty 
peculiar leaves fall to the ground. 

Satty (Sighing): I suppose every 
family tree has its peculiar leaves. 

Proressor: Miss Salisbury wouldn’t 
say much on the phone. Said she 
wanted to surprise me. 

Boso: Beware a woman bearing sur- 
prises, George. 

Proressor: I don’t worry much about 
Miss Salisbury. She’s as respectable 
as a New England drawing room. 
She’s not the type to explode bomb- 
shells. 

Boso: Good! I have enough bright 
lights and noise the rest of the year. 
I want this peace and quiet to last 
a while. Reminds me of a joke. 
You know who’s responsible for the 
forty-hour week, George? 

ProFeEssor (Automatically playing 
straight man): No, Bobo, who’s re- 
sponsible for the forty-hour week? 

Boso: Robinson Crusoe. He always 
had his work done by Friday. (Boso 
laughs uproariously.) 

Proressor (Laughing): You certainly 
have a story for every occasion, 
Bobo. 

Boso: Share the good humor. That’s 
my motto, George. What this sad 
world needs is as many laughs as 
possible. I said as much on Joe 
Burdick’s TV program last week. 
Did you catch the show? I hope 
you did because it’s the only TV 
spot I’ve been able to land in 
months. 

Proressor: Unfortunately, I was 
teaching a seminar in seventeenth- 





century British poetry that evening. 

Bozo: Tough. You missed something 
special. How about you, kids? Did 
you watch your old Uncle Bobo roll 
them in the aisles? 

Jack: I don’t watch TV much at col- 
lege, Uncle Bobo. Have to burn the 
midnight oil. 

Sauiy: And I had a theme for English 
to write that night. 

Bozo: Well, education must go on, I 
suppose. As the kid said to his 
mother, “I’m not taking Latin — 
Latin’s taking me.” (He laughs 
noisily again.) 

Proressor: By the way, Jack, isn’t 
your roommate due to arrive some 
time this morning? 

Jack: As a matter of fact, Ralph ought 
to be getting here any minute. 

Proressor: He’s an English major, 
isn’t he? 

Jack: And a brainy one. 

Proressor (Smiling): As an English 
major, he’s becoming acquainted 
with what Matthew Arnold called 
“the best that has been thought and 
said.” 

Boxso: Say, I used to know a Matt 
Arnold. Had a group of trained 
dogs 

Proressor (Laughing): I don’t think 
it’s the same fellow, Bobo. 


Bono (Rising and stretching): Well, 
I’m off for a stroll. (Patting stomach) 
Have to use some of these calories 
somehow. I may drop into Hansen’s 


Old Lars Hansen 
always likes to hear a story or two. 
(Going to door) Well, ta-ta. Don’t 
take any three-dollar bills. (Boso 
exits.) 


Drug Store. 


Sauty (Sighing): I know that Uncle 
Bobo has a good heart, and I’m 
really fond of him. But why did he 
have to come the weekend that 
Ralph’s going to be here? 

Proressor: What’s the 
We have plenty of room. 

Satiy: It’s not room I’m worried 
about. What will a boy like Ralph 
think when he listens to a couple of 
Uncle Bobo’s corny stories? 

Proressor: He'll laugh like the rest 
of us. There’s an important place 
in the world for the Uncle Bobos. 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Sau.y (Lxcitedly): ll bet that’s Ralph 
now! 

Jack: Be calm, Sally. You’re supposed 
to flip only for guys like Rock Hud- 
son or Tab Hunter. (SALLY goes 
quickly to center door and admits 
Rautpw Bunter. Rawpu is tall, 
well-built, and pleasant-looking. He 
ts carrying a small overnight case.) 

SaL.ty: Hi, Ralph. Nice to see you 
again. 

Raven: You’re looking wonderful, 
Sally. Pretty as ever. 

Satty (Somewhat embarrassed, but 
pleased): Well — thank you, Ralph. 

Jack: Hi, Ralph. I see the old bus 
got you here without breaking down. 

Raupu: It’s a reliable old crate. As 
Shakespeare says, “A poor thing but 
mine own.” 

PROFESSOR: 


difference? 


Well, well imagine 
having a member of the younger 
generation quote the Bard — and 
accurately, too. (He advances to 
shake Raupu’s hand.) I happen to 
be the father of these two. (Smiling) 
Also, poor things but mine own. 

Raupn: It’s a pleasure to meet you, 





Professor Simpson. I feel almost 
as if I know you because we use 
your book at college — 

Jack: And Ralph really uses it, too. 
He’s writing his thesis on the theory 
of comedy. 

Proressor: Splendid! We'll have to 
get together for a chat about your 
thesis some time this weekend. 

Raupx#: Thanks, Professor Simpson. 
That would be wonderful! 

Jack: There’s plenty of time for that, 
Ralph. Remember — all work and 
no play — 

Rawupu (Looking at SALLY and smiling) : 
I'll keep it in mind. (Mrs. Stimpson 
enters.) 

Mrs. Srpson: I thought I heard the 
doorbell. (Going to Raupu and 


shaking hands) You must be Ralph. 
Rawpu: How do you do, Mrs. Simpson. 
Mrs. Srupson: We're delighted to have 


you here. Jack, take Ralph’s lug- 
gage and show him his room. He 
probably wants to wash up. 

Raupu (Takes his overnight case and 
tosses it to JAcK): Here you are, boy. 
Touchdown pass. 

Jack: Thanks, coach. Do you think 
I’ll get my varsity letter? (Goes to 
door, left) 

Raupu (Following Jack): With your 
talent, you’re a cinch to be an all- 
American. 

Sautiy (7'0 Raupu): Don’t be long. 

Rawpu: I can unpack in about thirty 
seconds. I travel light. (Jack and 
RALPH exit.) 

Mrs. SrIMpson: 
pleasant boy. 

Sauiy: Let’s hope he stays that way 
even after hearing some of Uncle 
Bobo’s gags. 


He seems like a 


Proressor: I think he’ll enjoy a few 
good jokes. 

Mrs. Stmpson: Well, Bobo certainly 
had me in stitches at breakfast. 
And anyone who can make me laugh 
before I’ve had my coffee is some 
kind of genius! By the way, Sally, 
is there anything special you’d like 
for dinner tonight? With Ralph 
here, we might do something a little 
extra. 

Proressor: If he’s the way I was at 
his age, he’ll eat anything that isn’t 
nailed down. 

Sauiy (Hesitantly): Well — you see, 
Mother, I was wondering — that is, 
I thought it might be fun if Ralph 
and I — and Jack, of course — went 
out to dinner. . . . 

Mrs. Simpson (T'urning to her in sur- 
prise): Out? That doesn’t seem very 
hospitable. And besides, I should 
think Ralph would enjoy some good 
home cooking. 

Sau.y (Sarcastically): Along with some 
home-cooked corn & la Bobo? 

Proressor (Sharply): Aren’t you car- 
rying this a bit too far, Sally? After 
all, Ralph isn’t going to get con- 
taminated by his contact with your 
Uncle Bobo. 

Sauuy: It isn’t that, Father. It’s just 
that I want the family to make a 
good impression on Ralph. . . . 

Mrs. Simpson (Sharply): Perhaps 
you’d better concentrate on the im- 
pression you’re going to make. 

Sauiy: That’s what I’m trying to do. 

Mrs. Srmpson (Walking toward door): 
From what Jack has told us about 
Ralph and the little I’ve seen of 
him, I’d say you were going about 
it the wrong way. (She exits.) 





Proressor: I wouldn’t say that you’ve 
made a hit with your mother this 
morning, Sally. And I might add, 
I’m not very proud of you either. 
(RALPH and JACK enter.) 

Raupu: How’s that for speedy un- 
packing? 

Jack: You came within three seconds 
of the world’s record, Ralph. 

Rauru: Maybe I should try for the 
Olympics. 

Jack: You’re certainly great on snappy 
comebacks, Ralph — besides being 
an expert on the theory of comedy. 
(Boso enters and overhears JACK.) 

Boso: Comedy is the thing. (He comes 
to center and brushes rain from his 
jacket.) Foiled in my simple morn- 
ing pleasures. I got only half-way 
to the drugstore before it began to 
rain. But “into each life some rain 
must fall.” 

Proressor: Longfellow said that, and 
as a New Englander, he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Jack: Uncle Bobo, I’d like you to meet 
my roommate, Ralph Bunter. 

Boxso (Pumping Raupn’s hand): Glad 
to know you, Ralph. 

Ravpu: This is an unexpected pleasure, 
sir. I’ve seen you on TV. 

Boso: Did you catch me on the Joe 
Burdick show last week? 

Rauru: Yes, I did, and I certainly 
enjoyed it. 

Boso: Bunter, eh? Say, I used to know 
a fellow named Bunter — Carlos 
Bunter, a magician on the old Keith 
circuit. Used to saw his wife in 
half three times a day. So we called 
her “Two-Piece” Bunter. (He 
laughs loudly.) 

Raupu (Smiling): I don’t think Mr. 


and Mrs. Bunter are relatives of 
mine. 

Boso: Well, as the saying goes, the 
trouble in life is that you can’t pick 
your relatives. They come ready- 
made. Right, Sally? 

Sau.y: That’s right, Uncle Bobo. 

Jack: By the way, Uncle Bobo, Ralph 
is quite an expert in your field. 
He’s writing a paper on the theory 
of comedy — maybe you could give 
him a couple of ideas. 

Boso (Turning to RaLpn with in- 
creased interest): The theory of 
comedy, eh? Well, then, Ralph, my 
grandfather’s book is just what 
you’re looking for. You may have 
heard of it. It’s called — 

Sauiy (Breaking in and quickly taking 
Raupu’s arm): Why don’t I show 
you some of the town, Ralph? 
There are lots of things — 

Boso: But it’s raining, Sally. 

Sat.iy: That’s all right. We'll go to 
the library first. (She guides RaLPH 
quickly to door.) 

Boso: Ask the librarian if she knows 
what the best-selling book is in can- 
nibal country. 

Ratpu (Stopping at center door, al- 
though Sauuy is still trying to get 
him out): What is it? 

Bono: “How to Serve Your Fellow 
Man.” (He laughs loudly. Ra.Pru 
chuckles; Sauity keeps firm hold of 
his arm.) 

SaLLy: See you later. 
RALPH exit.) 

Boso: Say, Jack, is that boy your 
guest or Sally’s? 

Jack: Draw your own conclusions, 
Uncle Bobo. 

Boso: I’ve drawn them. 


(SALLY and 


Oh, well, a 





little romance never hurt anybody, 
as Bluebeard said to his ninth wife. 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Proressor: That’s 
Salisbury. 

Bozo: Then I’d better make myself 
scarce, George. 

Proressor: Not at all, Bobo. If it 
concerns the family, it certainly 
concerns you. (PROFESSOR goes to 
center door.) 

Jack: I have a lot of studying to do. 
You can fill me in later on the 
mysterious letter, Dad. (Frits left. 
PROFESSOR opens center door.) 

Proressor: Good morning, Miss Salis- 
bury. (Miss Sauispury, a prim 
woman in her fifties, enters. She 
wears pince-nez and is dressed in an 
old-fashioned manner, but there is 


something sweet and appealing about 
her.) 


probably Miss 


Miss Sauispury: How do you do, 
Professor Simpson? 
PRoFESSOR: Please come in and sit 


down. (Indicating Boxso) This is 
my brother Bobo. His name is 
really Harold, but Bobo is his pro- 
fessional name. 

Miss Sauispury (Nodding graciously 
to Boso as she sits down at left of 
table): Professional name? How in- 
teresting. What profession, Mr. 
Simpson? 

Boso: Comedian, ma’am. 

Miss Sauispury: Indeed? How fasci- 
nating! But, if you will forgive me, 
I do prefer “Harold” to “Bobo.” 
No offense, I hope. 

Boso: No offense meant, I’m sure, and 
no offense taken. 

Proressor: You have us all agog, 
Miss Salisbury. I’m consumed with 


curiosity about the letter you found. 

Miss Sauissury: I can appreciate how 
you feel, Professor Simpson. I’m 
sorry I was somewhat vague on the 
telephone, but one never knows who 
may be listening. 

Boso: Ain’t it the truth? I could tell 
you a story about a former landlady 
of mine who was on a party line. 
She — 

ProFessor (/nterrupting): I’m sorry 
to interrupt, Bobo, but I’m sure 
Miss Salisbury has to get back to 
the shop, and I’m very anxious to 
hear about the letter. 

Miss Sauissury (Opening folder): The 
letter came into my possession in a 
most unusual manner. I discovered 
it in an old book which I recently 
purchased from the Garside estate. 
(She takes letter from folder and hands 
it to Proressor. She turns to Boso 
while Proressor reads.) The letter 
is so important that I hope the col- 
lege may want to buy it for its col- 
lection. 

ProFessor (Still 
extraordinary ! 

Boso (Always the clown, he bows low 
as he speaks): Madam, the college 
is in your debt. 

Miss Sauissury: I’m afraid you don’t 
quite understand. Ordinarily I’d be 
only too glad to give the letter to 
the college, but — (Embarrassed, 
she hesitates and then goes on) to tell 
the truth, I need the money they 
might pay me for it. 

Boso (Gently): I understand, Miss 
Salisbury. 

Proressor (Looking up): You must 
read this too, Bobo. (Hands letter 
to Bono, who starts reading it.) 


reading): This is 





Miss Sauispury (Sighing): The book- 
store business is not all that it might 
be. 

Proressor: This letter may be good 
news for all of us. If it’s genuine, 
there’s no doubt in my mind that 
the college will want it for its col- 
lection — and they’ll pay you a good 
price. 

Miss Sauispury (Fxecited for a mo- 
ment): That would be a life-saver! 
(Regaining her composure) But, of 
course, I realize that one can’t be 
too careful in these matters. Forgery 
is always possible. As my father 
used to “The old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty and integrity 
seem to have been lost.” 

Boro (Looking up from letter): I 
wouldn’t say that, Miss Salisbury. 
You certainly have honesty and in- 
tegrity (Smiling), so there’s hope for 
the world. 


say, 


Miss Sauissury (Smiling shyly): Why, 
thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

Proressor: I had no idea until I read 
this letter that our grandfather 
Simpson knew Abe Lincoln. 


old Abe 
neglect his books, 

(He hands letter 
And he liked 


It also shows that 
didn’t 
Miss Salisbury. 
back to PROFESSOR.) 


Boro: 
Lincoln 


a good joke, too. 

Proressor (Pointing to letter): This 
certainly looks like Lincoln’s sig- 
nature. 


Miss Sauispury: I hope you won't 
mind, but I’ve taken a small liberty. 
When I arranged to show you the 
letter this morning, I also phoned 
Professor Letitia Hawk. 


Proressor: Splendid! (7J'o Boso) 


She’s the Lincoln expert on our 
faculty. 

Miss Sauispury: I have great ad- 
miration for her ability and scholar- 
ship. 

Proressor: Yes, Letitia’s a brilliant 
woman — and she calls a spade a 
spade. 

Boso: Bless her little heart! 
doorbell rings.) 

Miss Sauispury: That must be Pro- 
fessor Hawk now. (Looking at her 
watch) She is most punctual. (PrRo- 
FESSOR goes to center door and opens 
it.) 

Proressor: Good morning, Letitia. 
(Proressor Letitia Hawk, hearty, 
domineering, and good-natured, strides 
in.) 

Letitia: Greetings, George. 
Miss Salisbury. 

Miss Sauispury: Good morning, Pro- 
fessor Hawk. It’s nice of you to 
come so promptly. 

Proressor: Letitia, this is my brother 
Bobo. 

Letitia (Pumping his hand vigorously) : 
Bobo Simpson, I’m glad to meet 
you. I believe I’ve caught your act 
on television — am I right? 

Boso (Pleased): Right you are! 

Letitia (Turning to Miss SALISBURY): 
Well, Miss Salisbury, where’s this 
mysterious letter you called me 
about? 

Proressor (Handing letter to Letitia): 
Here it is, and we're certainly 
anxious to have your verdict. (LE- 
TITIA takes a magnifying glass from 
her pocket and holds it over letter.) 

Letitia (As she bends over magnifying 
glass, carefully scrutinizing letter 
through it): That’s Abe’s style, all 


(The 


Hello, 





right. Hmmm. That “A” certainly 
looks authentic. And the “L’”’ is 
typical. (Continuing to examine 
letter) Well, folks, speaking from the 
top of my head, I’d say there is 
little doubt that this letter is the 
real thing. 

Boxso: Real 18-carat gold, eh, Pro- 
fessor Hawk? 

LetiT1a: Not so fast. I’ll have to do 
a few chemical tests on the letter 
before I stake my reputation on its 
authenticity. If it is authentic — 
and I think it is — it’ll make a nice 
addition to the college collection, 
George. Unless Miss Salisbury has 
other plans for it. 

Miss Sauispury: Not at all. The col- 
lection will make an admirable re- 
pository for the letter. 

Letit1A: Bully for you, Miss Salisbury. 
(Mrs. Srupson enters from left.) 

Mrs. Stimpson: Good morning, Miss 
Salisbury. Good morning, Letitia. 


Proressor: Something really exciting 


has happened, Helen. Miss Salis- 
bury has brought us a letter written 
to grandfather Thomas Simpson by 
Abe Lincoln. (Letitia hands letter 
to Mrs. Stmpson.) 

Mrs. Stmpson: How wonderful! (She 
starts to read letter.) 

Bozo: Good old Tom Simpson! He 
wrote “The Follies of an Eccentric,” 
so I’m not the only black sheep in 
the family. 

Letitia: You’re no black sheep, Bobo. 
You’re a woolly white lamb. Ever 
seen this boy on TV, Miss Salisbury? 

Miss Sauispury: I am afraid that I 
do not own a television set. Father 
always said, “It is easy to become 


the slave of modern mechanical ap- 
pliances.”’ 

Letitia: Well, as the saying goes, 
“Father knows best.”” But TV would 
be good company for you. 

Miss Sauispury (Sighing): Perhaps. 
(She begins to go toward exit.) Since 
my small mission is performed, I 
must leave. 

Proressor (Kindly): Thanks again, 
Miss Salisbury. You'll be hearing 
from us very soon. 

Miss Sauispury (Smiling): Thank 
you, Professor Simpson. You have 
been most kind. Good morning, all. 
(She exits.) 

Lerit1A: She’s a sweet person. And 
she has a tough time making both 
ends meet, I think. 

Boso: Excuse me a minute, folks. I 
want to talk to Miss Salisbury. (//e 
exits hurriedly.) 

Proressor: What’s gotten into Bobo? 

Letitia: You never can tell. 


Mrs. Simpson (Handing letter back to 
Proressor): What a fine letter! 
How beautifully expressed! Good 
old Abe — (Jack enters.) 

Jack (Walking to center): Who’s Abe? 

Letitia (Smiling): We’re referring to 
the late Mr. Lincoln. How are you, 
Jack? 

Jack: Just fine, Professor Hawk. 

Proressor (Handing letter to JAcK): 
Read this, son. (JAcK starts reading.) 

Jack: Say, great-grandfather Simpson 
must have been something special to 
rate this! 

Proressor: I expect he was. 
re-enters, beaming happily.) 

Boso: That Miss Salisbury is a fine 
little woman. 


(Bono 





Letitia: I didn’t think she was your 
type, Bobo. 

Boro (Laughing): This isn’t romance; 
it’s just that I happen to know John 
Sayre, the novelist. 

Proressor: You're lucky. I think he 
writes the funniest fiction around. 

He used to write vaudeville 
That’s how I got to know 

him. Well, his new book comes out 

in a couple of weeks. I’m going to 
get him to come here to autograph 

Miss Salisbury’s book- 


Boso: 
skits. 


copies in 
store. That ought to help business. 

Mrs. Simpson: You have a good 
heart, Bobo. 

Boro: I felt sorry for the little lady. 
I think she’s sort of lost in this 
modern world. She needs a lift. 

Proressor: You’ve done a good deed, 
Bobo. The students will come 
flocking. Sayre is a great favorite 
with them these days. (SALLY and 
Raupu enter. Sauiy walks a few 
paces in front of Rauepu. They are 
quiet and seem strained.) 

Mrs. Srmpson: Back so soon? 

SALLY (Flatly): Yes, we're back. 
(Glares at Raurpu) I believe Ralph 
would prefer to be shown the town 
by you, Jack. Or better still by 
you, Uncle Bobo. 

Boso (Cheerfully): Always glad to 
oblige. 

SaLtLy: Meanwhile I shall be up- 
stairs in my room. (Others look from 
SaLLy fo Raupu; they get the point. 
RApH shifts uncomfortably.) 

Jack: Hey, wait a minute. 


PROFESSOR (Indicating LETITIA 
Hawk): Ralph, this is Professor 
Hawk. Letitia, this is Ralph Bunter, 


a friend of — (Hesitates, then with a 
little twinkle) of Jack’s. 

Ratpw: How do you do, Professor 
Hawk? 

Jack: Say, Sally, something happened 
here while you were gone! 

Satty (Looking reproachfully at 
RaA.pH): Something happened to me, 
too, while we were gone. 

Jack: Nothing like this, I can tell you. 
This is really big stuff. (Waves 
letter at her) Do you know what this 
is? 

Sauuy (Coolly): I'd call it a letter. But 
probably all you humorists would 
call it something different — funnier. 

ProFessor: It’s a letter from Abraham 
Lincoln, Sally. Written to your 
great-grandfather Simpson. 

Jack: That third-rate Mark Twain, 
as you'd say. 

Bono: What! You called your great- 
grandfather third-rate 

Letit1A: Pretty hard on 
fellow, aren’t you, Sally? 

Sauiy: According to Ralph, I’m pretty 
hard on everyone today. 

Ravpu: All I said was — 

Bono: Read the letter, Sally, and see 
what Mr. Lincoln said. 

Sauty (As Jack offers her the letter): 
No — you read it, Jack. 

Jack: You heard Uncle Bobo. 

Sauiy (Shrugs): Oh, all right. 

Jack: Here — it’s dated April 4, 1862. 

Satty (Takes letter, starts to read): 
“My dear Thomas: In these times 
of stress, I find that a sense of humor 
is a valuable antidote to gloom. A 
sense of humor helps one realize 
that nothing is ever so bad as he 
really thinks it is and that life is, 
after all, a remarkable blend of dark- 


the old 





ness and light. For me, this is a 
comforting thought. 

“T heard this morning bad news 
from Sherman, and I was depressed. 
But within a few minutes, my son 
Tad had made a childishly funny 
comment about a recent female 
visitor —- a remark that delighted 
me and rescued me from the dol- 
drums. 

“Your new book I have read with 
pleasure. There is not a serious 
moment in it — a fact that fills me 
with joy. Long may you write! 
Our world is sadly in need of pure 
and simple buffoonery. Such buf- 
foonery leavens the pessimism of a 
distraught age. 

“In admiration. Your friend, 
A. Lincoln.” (Slowly) Gosh! 


Ravpu: “Gosh,” is right. Mr. Lincoln 
knew what he was talking about. 


Sat.ty: But he really seems to think 
great-grandfather Simpson’s book is 
good. 

Boso: Good! Of course it’s good. 
Haven’t I been telling you all 
along? It’s great! Why, some of 
the gags in that book stand up just 
as well today as they did in Lincoln’s 
time. Your great-grandfather really 
knew what makes people laugh, 
Sally. 

Letitia: He also knew that a good 
laugh is good for what ails us all. 
And now I think I’d better take the 
letter, Sally. (SALLY hands it to her.) 
I promise to guard it with my life. 
I’m fairly certain it’s authentic, but 
I do want to make those further 
tests. (Going to center door) This has 
been a most interesting morning. 
But I have a lecture to prepare, and 


I haven’t even selected my jokes yet. 
Long live Abe Lincoln! (Leriria 
exits.) 

Raupu: Here I am trying to write a 
thesis on the theory of comedy, and 
I haven’t read one of the best books 
on the subject. I’d better follow 
Abe Lincoln’s lead and start on ‘The 
Follies of an Eccentric’ right away. 

Sauiy: And /’d better follow your lead 
and read it with you, Ralph. 

Raupu: You’re catching on fast, Sally. 

SaLtLy: Maybe I am at last, but I 
certainly was hard to convince. 
(Thoughtfully, to Bono) It isn’t just 
anything for a laugh, is it, Uncle 
Bobo? 

Boso (Gently): No, honey, it’s much 
more than that. 

Satty (Slowly, recalling line from 
letter): “. . . buffoonery leavens the 
pessimism of a distraught age.” 

Boso: Lincoln 
ments exactly. 

Satty: Oh, Uncle Bobo — I’m sorry. 
I’ve been such a foolish snob. I 
guess I just didn’t realize how im- 
portant it is to laugh. But now I 
do see — thanks to you — 

Boso: With a big assist from Abe 
Lincoln! (Then with a broad grin) 
Say, that reminds me of old Abe’s 
famous riddle. (RALPH and SALLY 
groan good-naturedly.) Tell me, 
Sally, if you call a tail a leg, how 
many legs does a dog have? 

Satty (Who knows the riddle, but 
counts exaggeratedly on her fingers) 
Five? 

Boxso (Enjoying his role): No, four! 
Calling a tail a leg doesn’t make it a 
leg! (All laugh heartily.) 


expresses my _ senti- 








New Books! SaLty (Goes to him and hugs him): 


Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joun Murray 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 
taining one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
and talents of young actors. 


Junior and Senior High 350 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. 8. BuRack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from great 
literature: Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 
Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Children's Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora’s Box, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require a 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 620 pgs.; $5.95 


PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














It’s a wonderful riddle, Uncle Bobo. 
Boxso (Beaming at her): That’s my 
girl! Now you’re beginning to make 
sense. 
Sauxy: I’ve just begun to see the sense 
in nonsense! (Quick curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Girt or LAUGHTER 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Bobo 
wears a loud sports jacket, fancy vest, and 
unpressed flannels. Miss Salisbury wears a 
dark, old-fashioned dress with a lace collar 
and brooch. She wears pince-nez. Letitia 
Hawk wears a tailored suit and flat shoes. 

Properties: Several books; small overnight 
case, for Ralph; manila folder, containing 
“Lincoln” letter, for Miss Salisbury; 
magnifying glass, for Letitia Hawk. 

Setting: The stage represents the living room 
of the Simpson home. Upstage center is & 
door which leads outside. There are win- 
dows to the left and right of this door. At 
upstage left is a well-stocked bookcase; at 
upstage right, a small table on which there 
is a telephone. There is another door at 
left. Along the right wall are a fireplace 
and a long sofa. At center is a table piled 
with magazines, with chairs to the right 
and left. There is also an easy chair down- 
stage left, and other furnishings to give the 
room a comfortable and attractive appear- 
ance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Rip Van Winkle 


by Washington Irving 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Brom DutcHER 
Van BUMMEL 
NICHOLAS VEDDER 
Dame VAN WINKLE 
Rip VAN WINKLE 
Two Lirr.e Boys 
Two Lirr.e GIRLs 
THREE Dutcu SAILors 
HeEnprick Hupson 
Two WoMEN 
Two MEN 
JupIrH GARDENEIR 
Rip VAN WINKLE, JUNIOR 
SCENE 1 

Time: Late summer afternoon, mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Sertrina: The yard before the Inn. A 
Union Jack is flying from a flagpole; 
a sign over the Inn door has a portrait 
of King George the Third. 

At Rise: Brom Dutcuer, NICHOLAS 
VEDDER and VAN BuMMEL, three 
men of the town, sit in the Inn yard, 
casually smoking their pipes. After 
a moment, the sound of thunder is 
heard, far off. The men gaze lazily 
at the sky. 

Dutcuer: Ach! Thunder it is... 
and on such a lovely day, too! 

BumMEL: Not a cloud in the sky! Do 
you think it will storm? 

Dutcuer: When there’s thunder, a 
storm is sure to follow. 
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VeppER: What makes you so sure it 
is thunder? (Sound of thunder is 
heard again, far off.) 

Dutcuer: Only listen to it! 
else could it be? 

VeppER: Who knows? Perhaps it is 
Hendrick Hudson and his men, 
playing at ninepins in the Catskill 
Mountains! 

Dutcuer (Laughing): You believe in 
those fairy tales, do you, Nicholas 
Vedder? Ach, I thought it was more 
sensible you were! 

VeppeEer: You may laugh if you like. 
I say it is Hendrick Hudson’s men, 
and I say there will be no storm. 

Dutcuer: What do you say, Van 
Bummel? 

BumMgEL: I agree with Nicholas, Brom 
Dutcher. I say it will not storm. 

Dutcuer: I’ll make a bet with you! 

BuMMEL: Go on! 

Dutcuer: I'll bet we have a storm 
within the hour. If I am right, you 
must each buy me another glass of 
wine. 

Vepper: And if you are wrong? 
there is no storm... ? 

Dutcuer: Then the treat is on me! 
Agreed? 

VEDDER 
Agreed! 
far off.) 

VeppeEr: I think, Brom, you had better 


What 


If 


and BumMEuL (Laughing): 
(Sound of thunder again, 





begin untying your purse! It is 
Hendrick Hudson, sure as I am 
standing here. 

Dutcuer: We'll see. I say there will 
be a storm! (From off right comes 
Dame VAN WINKLE’S voice calling.) 

Dame VAN WINKLE (Off-stage): Rip! 
Ri-p! Rip Van Winkle! 

Vepper: Heaven help us, it’s Dame 
Van Winkle! 

Dutcuer (Clapping his hands over his 
ears): Listen to the fury of that 
woman’s tongue! 

Dame VAN WINKLE (Off): I'll catch 
you yet, you lazy good-for-nothing! 

VeppER: That voice of hers goes 
through a man like a bolt of light- 
ning! 

BumMet: Her poor husband gets 
nothing but thunder from that one 

morning, noon and night! And 
what a drenching with words! 


y ~ 7 - Y . 7 *, 59, 
Vepper (Looking off): And now, we’re 


in for it! She’s coming this way! 
DutcHer (Laughing, holding out his 
hand): I told you there would be a 
storm, and sure enough, Dame Van 
Winkle is coming to provide it! Pay 
up what you owe, gentlemen! 
VeEDDER (Protesting): Now wait, Brom 
Dutcher. 
BuMMEL: We thought you meant a 
real storm. 
DvuTcHER If that one 
doesn’t cause a real storm with her 
tongue, I’d like to know what does! 
I’d rather be caught in the ocean 
in the middle of a typhoon than have 
to listen to the storm of the tongue 
of Dame Van Winkle! (As the men 
laugh, DAME VAN WINKLE enters.) 


Dame VAN WINKLE (Sharply): And 


(Laughing): 


just what are you good-for-nothings 
laughing about? 

MEN (Soberly): Good day, Dame Van 
Winkle. 

Dame VAN WINKLE: Is it? I haven’t 
noticed! Now then, where is my 
husband? 

VeppeEr: How should we know, Dame 
Van Winkle? 

Dame VAN WINKLE: I thought sure 
I’d find him down here, wasting his 
afternoon at the King’s Arms with 
the rest of you lazybones! 

Durcnuer: Your husband has not been 
here all day! 

Dame VAN WINKLE: And I suppose 
you have been here all day, Brom 
Dutcher! Well, it may be all right 
with your wife if you spend the day 
in idleness and gossip, but for my 
part, I wish to see my husband hard 
at work! 

BumMeE (Laughing): Rip Van Winkle 
hard at work? That’s a good one! 

Dutcuer: He’s the most idle man in 
the village! 

Dame VAN WINKLE: You needn’t tell 
me that, for it’s well enough I know 
it! If I can lay my hand on him 
just once, he’ll know something, too, 
I can tell you. 

BumMMEL (Consolingly): Now, now, 
Dame Van Winkle. Don’t take 
on so. Sit down for a moment and 
rest yourself. 

Dame VAN WINKLE: Rest myself! 
With me married to that shiftless, 
lazy, irresponsible wretch, Rip Van 
Winkle, the only rest I’ll get is in 
my grave! (Calling off left, loudly) 
Rip Van Winkle! (Starts moving 
left) I'll find him yet, if I must 
hunt in every corner and attic and 





haystack of this village! Rip! 
(Sees him coming) Ah, here comes 
the good man now .. . with a flock 
of dirty, yelling children at his heels. 
Rip Van Winkle, you come here 
this minute! 

VEpDDER (To the other men): Now the 
poor chap is in for it! 

BuMMEL: I wouldn’t want to be in 
his shoes, I can tell you. 

Durcuer (Shaking his head): Ach! 
Poor old Rip Van Winkle! (Rip 
Van WINKLE enters. A little girl 
holds his hand and three other chil- 
dren are at his heels.) 

Dame Van Winkte: Ah, so here you 
are at last, husband! 

Rip (Sheepishly): Yes, wife, here I am. 

Dame VAN WINKLE: It is high time, 
too, I can tell you. As though you 
have nothing better to do than to 
go romping off on a spree with a 
bunch of children! 


Rip: But they’re very nice children, 


wife. Children, say hello to Dame 
Van Winkle. 

CHILDREN (Jn a monotone): Good day, 
Dame Van Winkle. 

DamME VAN WINKLE: Now, husband, 
I want you to come home with me 
this instant! The roof to the shed 
must be fixed, and I want it done 
before it begins to rain. 

Rip: Yes, wife, I’ll do it first thing to- 
morrow morning. 

DaME VAN WINKLE: Tomorrow! To- 
morrow! Everything with you must 
wait until tomorrow. 

Rip: But I promised the children that 
I would take them fishing today. 
Dame VAN WINKLE: You make prom- 
ises to the children and your own 
family must suffer! I tell you that 


you will come home with me right 
this minute! 

Rip (Dejectedly): Yes, wife. 

First Boy (Plaintively): Oh, Rip, does 
that mean you won’t take us fishing? 

DamME VAN WINKLE (Going towards 
exit, angrily): Yes, that’s exactly 
what it means! (Turning before she 
goes out) Are you coming, husband, 
or must I grab you by the scruff 
of your neck? 

Rip: I’m coming, wife. 

Dame VAN WINKLE (As she exits): 
See that you do! 

First Giri: Rip... 

Rip (Gently): Yes, little Katrina? 

First Gir: Will you show me where 
the chicken bit you, Rip? 

Rip (Laughing): What do you mean? 
I had to sell all my chickens long 
ago, and the goats, too! I have not 
been bitten by a chicken! 

First Girt: But my mother said you 
were the most henpecked man in 
town! 

Rip: Oh she did, did she? 

BumMEL (Laughing): Katrina has you 
there, Rip! 

Rip: Oh she has, has she? 

VEDDER: Everyone knows it, Rip. You 
must admit that it’s true! 

Rip: ll show you a thing or two, 
Nicholas Vedder! Children! 

CHILDREN (Hagerly): Yes, Rip? 

Rip: Children, we are going fishing! 

CHILDREN (Dancing with glee): Hurrah! 
Hurrah for Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip: I’ll show you gentlemen that I 
still have a mind of my own! 

Dutcuer (Laughing): That’s all well 
and good for now, Rip. But what 
about later when Dame Van 
Winkle gets hold of you? 





VeppER: It won’t go easy with you 
then, my friend. 

BumMeEL: How that woman’s tongue 
runs on! 

Rip: Yes, yes, what you say is true. 
A woman’s tongue is the only tool 
that gets sharper with constant use. 
But it can’t be helped!. What must 
come later, will come. Meantime, 
I promised the children I would take 
them fishing — and I was ever a 
man of my word! (Sound of thunder, 
far off.) 

Seconp Boy: It’s going to rain! That 
always means extra good fishing! 
Seconp Giri: Rip, I’m afraid! I’m 
afraid of the thunder! 
First Grru: Me, too, 

afraid! 

Rip (Going to them, gently): There’s 
nothing to be afraid of, Katrina, 
Gretchen. It’s only Hendrick Hud- 
son and his men — high up on the 
mountain tops. 

First Boy: You mean the same Hen- 
drick Hudson that discovered the 
Hudson River long ago? 

Rip: The very same. 

First Girt: But he’s — he’s dead! 

Rip: Some people say he’s dead — 
but I know better! 

Seconp Giri: Really? 

Seconp Boy: Tell us, Rip! 

Rip: They say that Hendrick Hudson, 
long ago, climbed to the top of the 
Catskill Mountains with all of the 
sailors from his ship. 

Seconp Boy: His ship was the “Half 
Moon”. I learned that in school. 

Rie: Right! Well, old Hudson and all 
of his men have lived on and on 
until this day, high in their mountain 
homes. 


Rip! T’m 


First Girt: Has anyone ever seen 
them? 

Rip: That’s hard to say for sure, 
Katrina. Generally, they hide 
themselves in the mist whenever 
they hear anyone coming. But once 
every twenty years, it is said, they 
allow themselves to be seen — and 
good things come to the man who 
is lucky enough to see them. 

Seconp Grru: What has all of this 
to do with the thunder? 

Rip: I’m just coming to that part. 

Durcuer: Ah, go on with you, Rip 
— telling the children a lot of fairy 
stories! 

Rip: They aren’t fairy stories, Brom 
Dutcher! 

Seconp Boy: Rip never tells lies, do 
you, Rip? 

Rip: Of course I don’t! 

First Boy: Go on with your story, 
Rip! 

Rip: It is said that the old Dutch 
sailors love to play ninepins more 
than anything else in the world! 
And whenever one of their bowling 
balls hits one of the pins, it makes a 
loud noise which is echoed and re- 
echoed throughout the surrounding 
mountains and valleys. 

First Giri: And that is the noise 
we hear! 

Seconp Boy: The thunder is the noise 
of the bowling balls! 

Ripe: Right! 
nothing to fear. (Sound of thunder, 
louder than before. From this point 
to the end of the scene, the lights fade 
very slowly.) 

Frrst Grru: One of the sailors has 
made a hit! 


So you see, there is 





Seconp Girt: Perhaps it is old 
Hendrick Hudson himself! 

Rip: But children, look! The sky is 
beginning to darken. Perhaps it 
will rain after all. You’d better be 
going home. 

CHILDREN (Disappointed): Oh! 

First Boy: Couldn’t we go fishing 
anyway? 

Seconp Boy: The fish always bite best 
when it’s raining — and we need 
you to show us the best places! 

Rip: What would your parents say if 
you came home in the dark, all 
dripping wet? They would forbid 
you to have anything to do with 
me— and that would be the end of 
all our fun! No fishing, no kite- 
flying, no wood-carving — no any- 
thing, ever again! No, children, 
you’d better run home now. We'll 
go fishing tomorrow. 


First Boy: Do you promise, Rip? 

Rip: Of course I promise. And I keep 
my promises, don’t I? 

SEcoND Giri: Yes, yes, you do! Oh, 
I think you’re the best man in the 
whole world! 

CHILDREN: Hurrah for Rip Van 


Winkle! (They go out, calling back, 
“Goodbye, Rip!” “See you tomor- 
row,” etc.) 

Rip (Happily): How I love children! 

BumMEL (Laughing): To hear your 
wife tell it, it’s little love you have 
for your own two children. 

Rie: For Judith, my daughter, and 
young Rip, my son? Why, of course 
I love them! 

VeppErR: Your wife thinks otherwise 
— always complaining that you 
don’t provide food and clothes for 
them. 
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Durcuer: And she is even more upset 
with you for teaching your young 
son your bad habits. 

Rip: What bad habits? I haven’t any! 
What can she mean? 

Dutcuer: She says that young Rip 
is lazy... 

VeppeER: Just like you. 

Dutcner: She says he doesn’t listen 
to a word she says... 

VeppEr: Just like you. 

Rip: And I tell you that young Rip 
will grow up to be a happy man — 
just like me! 

BumMEL: /f he doesn’t marry a nagging 
wife, as you had the misfortune 
to do. 

Rip (Sighing): A misfortune it was 
indeed, gentlemen. When I married 
that woman, she was as sweet and 
pretty as my own dear daughter, 
Judith. But how the passing years 
have changed her! 

BuMMEL: I hope Judith doesn’t change. 
She is a lovely girl! (Sound of thunder, 
nearer and longer.) 

Rip (Looking up at the sky): A hit! 
Good for you, old Hendrick Hudson! 
(Sighing) Ah . . . that’s the life! 
Playing ninepins from dawn to dusk 
with a company of hearty sailors. . . 
and no wife along! 

BuMMEL: Do you really believe in that 
old wives’ tale, Rip? About Hudson 
and his men, I mean? 

Rip: I do indeed — and it is no fairy 
tale, you can believe that! It’s good 
old Hendrick Hudson, with the 
crew of his fine boat, the “Half 
Moon”. 


VeppER: Well, Hudson or no Hudson, 
it will rain soon, to be sure. Come 





inside the Inn, gentlemen, where we 
won't get wet. 

Durcuer: And where you can pay off 
on the bet you lost! (Laughing as he 
enters the Inn) Hendrick Hudson 
indeed! 

Vepper: Will you join us for a glass 
of wine, Rip? My treat? 

Rip: Some other time perhaps, Nich- 
olas. But thank you kindly for the 
offer. I’d better be getting back to 
my house now. 

VEDDER (Going into the Inn): Better 
run, then, before the rain catches 
you! 

BumMeE.: There’s not so much hurry 
as all that, eh, Rip? If the rain 
doesn’t catch you, your wife will! 
(Laughing, he goes into the Inn. 
Sound of thunder, nearer, mixed with 
sound of wind.) 

Rip (Turning up his collar): It’s going 
to rain, sure enough! (Whistles) 
Wolf! Wolf! Time to go home! 
Wolf! Where is that dog, I wonder? 
Well, I don’t blame him for not 
wanting to go home. Poor dumb 
animal! Even he feels the fury of 
my wife’s tongue! 

Dame VAN WINKLE (From far off, 
but shrill nonetheless): Rip! Rip Van 
Winkle! Come home this minute, 
you hear? Ri-p! 

Rip (Hts hands covering his ears): Ach! 
That voice would turn cream sour 
in the churn! I can tell by the edge 


in it, there’s a real tongue-lashing 
waiting for me at home! (Suddenly 
making up his mind) Well, then, let 
it wait. I’d rather go for a walk on 
the mountainside! Wolf! Wolf! 
Come, dog! Come! We're going for 
a walk up on the mountain! (Gazing 


at the horizon) Ah, Hendrick Hudson, 
it’s lucky you are to have such a 
beautiful mountain for a home! I 
hope you don’t mind if I drop in 
soon to pay you a visit! (Slowly 
Rip begins to move off, as the lights 
fade and the curtain falls.) 


* * * * * 


SCENE 2 


Time: Later, the same afternoon. 
SerrinG: Before the curtains. On a 


mountain top. 


Berore Rise: From off left comes a 


booming voice, calling “Rip Van 
Winkle!”’, echoed on every side. The 
voice repeats itself, with echoes. Then 
thunder is heard. From right comes 
a short, bearded SAiLor, carrying a 
large barrel on his shoulder. He makes 
his way slowly to the center of the 
stage, pauses, turns around and looks 
off right. Rup enters from right. He 
stops when he sees the SAILor. 


Rip: Ho there! Wait up, friend! Was 


it you that called me? (The Sartor 
shakes his head “No.”’) No? That’s 
funny! I thought sure I heard some- 
one call me by name! (Sound of 
thunder.) Ah, perhaps it was the 
thunder! Why, what an odd suit 
you have on there, my friend! It 
looks like the clothes the men are 
wearing in that old Dutch painting 
the schoolmaster has hanging in his 
house! Say, you aren’t very talk- 
ative, are you? (SaILor motions 
Rip to follow him.) What’s that? 
You want me to follow you? Don’t 
mind if I do. I’m always glad of a 
little company, and I wasn’t going 
anywhere in particular. Let me give 
you a hand with that cask. Since 
we're going in the same direction, 





I’ll help you carry it! (Takes barrel. 
From off left come two Satvors, the 
first carrying a bowling ball, the 
second a tray with mugs on it. Then 
Henprick Hupson enters.) More 
of you! Was it one of you gentlemen 
that called my name? 

Hupson (Slowly, majestically): It was 
I, Rip Van Winkle! 

Ripe: How do you come to know me? 

Hvupson: That does not matter. We 
must be quick; the game of ninepins 
has already started. 

Rip: The game of — the game of 

Hupson: Ninepins, Rip Van Winkle. 

Rip: Then you are Hendrick Hudson! 
This is the crew of the “Half Moon”’. 

Hupson: Yes, it is 1. . . with my crew 
of ghostly sailors. Set down the 
‘ask you carry, and take some re- 
freshment with us, my friend. (Rip 
sets down the barrel and the SaiLors 


fill the mugs, passing them around.) 
Rip: I knew the stories they told me 


were true! I told the others! 

Hupson: Drink, my friend. 
Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip: Thank you. I am thirsty from 
my long climb up the mountain. 
(Drinking) What a wonderful brew! 
What a tasty refreshment! 

Hupson: Come, my men, we must get 
on with our playing. (One of the 
SarLors carries out the cask, followed 
by Hupson and the others.) 

Rip: Wait for me, men. Wait for me! 
How strange! I — I can’t move! My 
feet are stuck firm to the ground! 

Hupson (From off left): Come, Rip 
Van Winkle! The game of ninepins 
has begun! 

Rip: How — how tired I am. (Yawn- 
ing) I can’t seem to move. My 


Drink, 


eyes — my legs — how heavy they 
are! (Sinks to the ground) How 
tired I am! 

Hupson (Off): Come, Rip Van Winkle! 
(Becoming more distant) Come, Rip 
Van Winkle! 

Rip: I’ll just lie here for a few minutes 
and rest. That’s what I’ll do. I'll 
just rest awhile, here on the grass. 
I’ll be able to catch up with the 
others later on. I'll... just... rest. 
(He lies down on the ground and falls 
asleep. The lights fade to a blackout 
for about a minute. In the darkness 
we hear the thunder rolling in the 
background. When the lights come 
up, Rip is still asleep, but he has a 
long beard, and his coat is in tatters. 
See Production Notes for arranging 
this change. Rip, rubbing his eyes, 
and raising himself on one arm) 
Where — where am I? Ah yes.. 
I remember now! But where is 
Hendrick Hudson? Is the game of 
ninepins over so soon? I don’t 
hear them! And what’s this? Day- 
light? Surely I have not slept here 
all night! Oh, that flagon — that 
wicked flagon! What excuse shall 
I make to Dame Van Winkle? (He 
gets up, stiffly. From here to the end 
of the play, he moves like an old man.) 
Oh, how stiff in the knees I am! 
How my back aches! These moun- 
tain beds do not agree with me. 
The dampness and night air have 
given me a case of rheumatism, I’ll 
be bound! (Rubs his back and legs.) 
How my wife will scold! I dread 
that tongue of hers already! But 
there’s no help for it, I see. I 
might as well begin my climb down 
the mountain. With this stiffness. 





in me, it will take me half the day! 
(Moves to exit, turns and shakes his 
fist off left) Ah, this was a mean trick 
to play on a friend, old Hendrick 
Hudson! (Shaking his head, he goes 
off right.) 

** * * * 

SCENE 3 

TimE: Twenty years after Scene 1. 

SerrinG: The yard before the Inn. The 
first American flag has replaced the 
Union Jack; the sign over the Inn 
door now has a picture of George 
Washington on it, with his name tn- 
scribed underneath. 

Ar Ruse: The stage is empty for a 
moment, and then Rip shuffles in and 
looks around. 

Rip (Wonderingly): What? Nobody 
around? It is the 
first time I can remember passing 
the Inn without seeing Brom Dutcher 


How strange! 


and Nicholas Vedder, drinking ale 
and smoking their pipes! Ach, per- 
haps it is Sunday! But is it Sunday? 
Yesterday was not Saturday. Or 


was it? My mind seems clouded. 
I have difficulty remembering. (From 
off-stage we hear the voice of Jupitu 
GARDENEIR) 

Jupiru (Off): Rip! Rip! Where is that 
child? 

Rip (Shaking his head, sadly): Well, 
that is one thing, at least, that I 
have no difficulty in remembering: 
my dear wife’s voice! And she’s 
calling me, as usual! But why does 
she call me a child? (Philosophically) 
Ah, perhaps it is a new insult she 
has thought up! (Juprru enters. At 
first she doesn’t see Rip.) 

Jupiru (Calling): Rip! 

Rip: You called me, my dear? 


Jupira (Laughing): You? 


JUDITH: 


Jupiru: One moment, sir. 


Jupiru (Startled): I beg your pardon, 
sir. I did not call you. 

Rip: I thought you called .. . 

JupirH: I am looking for my little 
boy. Rip! 

Rip (Not understanding): And you 
have nothing to say to me? 


Jvupiru: What should I say to you, 


sir? I do not know you. 
Rie: What? Not know me? 
not your husband? 


Am I 


My hus- 
band? No, old gentleman, my hus- 
band is Van Gardeneir. 

Rip: Van Gardeneir? But your face 
... your voice. My mind is fuddled. 
I cannot remember. Hendrick Hud- 
son. 


Juprrn (Gently): Sit here, old sir. Rest 


a moment. 
will clear. 
Rip: Now, at least, I know you are 

not my wife! She never spoke a kind 
word to me in all our married life! 
Some women have sharp 
I hope I am not one of 


Perhaps your thoughts 


tongues. 
them. 

Rip: No, no, indeed. You are a lady! 
But — where am I? Where is my 
wife? 

I'll fetch 
the men from the Inn. Perhaps they 
will be able to help you. (She goes 
into the Inn.) 

Rip: Ah yes, the men from the Inn. 
Once I see old Nicholas and Brom 
again... but what is this? That’s 
not a picture of King George! What 
does the lettering say? The man’s 
name is George, all right — but his 
last name says “Washington.” (Re- 
peating the name, thinking) Wash- 
ington . . . Washington . . . I do 





not know anyone in the village with 
that name. And why have they put 
a red and white nightcap on top of 
the flagpole? How strange every- 
thing is! What has happened? 

Jupirn (Leading three men and two 
women from the Inn): This is the man 
I told you of, good friends. He seems 
to be a bit confused. 

First Man (To Rip, heartily): Well, 
old gray-beard, what seems to be the 
trouble? 

Rip: Old gray-beard? Me? (Rip puts 
his hand to his chin, feels his beard 
with amazement.) Why, I I have 
a beard! How did this happen? 

First Woman: He doesn’t know how 
he got his beard! The man must be 
mad! 

Seconp Man: He looks mad to me! 

Rip: Mad? No, I’m not mad! 


Seconp Man: What’s your name, old 
fellow? 
Rip: My name is Rip Van Winkle. 


Rip, Jr. (The third man): That’s 
nonsense! J am Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip: Impossible! 

First Man: The old one must be mad! 


First Woman (Pointing to Rie, Jr.): 
Of course! This is Rip Van Winkle! 
We all know him! 

Rip: If you are me 
know who I am! 

Rip, Jr.: That’s plain! 

Seconp Man: Are you 
Democrat? 

Rip (Confused): Federal? Democrat? 
What do those words mean? 

Seconp Man: On which side do you 
vote? 

Rip: Vote? Alas, gentlemen, I am a 
poor quiet man, a native of this 


- then I don’t 


Federal or 


place, and a loyal subject of the 
King, God bless him! 

First Man: The King! 

First Woman: He’s a Tory — a spy! 

Seconp Man: Hustle him away! 

Jupirn: Gently, gently, good neigh- 
bors! Give the poor man a chance 
to speak! You can see his thoughts 
are clouded, and that he is harmless. 

Rip: Thank you, good woman. I assure 
you that I mean no harm; I have 
come merely to find some old friends 
of mine who used to frequent this 
Inn. 

First Man: Well — who are they? 

Rip, Jr.: Name them! 

Rie: Where’s Nicholas Vedder? 

Seconp Woman: Nicholas Vedder! 
Why, he is dead and gone these 
eighteen years! 

Ripe: Nicholas dead? 
Brom Dutcher? 

First Man: Oh, he went off to the 
army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storm- 
ing of Stony Point — others say he 
was drowned in a squall at the foot 
of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know — 
he never came back again. 

Rip: And where is Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster? 

Seconp Man: He went off to the wars, 
too, was a great militia general, and 
is now in Congress. 

Rip: All gone! Does no one here know 
me? I am Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip, Jr.: But J am Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip (Sadly shaking his head): I see. 
(To Juprru) And you are not Dame 
Van Winkle? You are not my wife? 

Jupriru: No indeed, sir. I am Judith 
Gardeneir — and Rip Van Winkle’s 
sister. 


Then where is 





Rip (Suddenly understanding): His 
sister! Ah, that explains it! Who 
was your father, good woman? 

Jupiru (Sadly): Ah, poor man, his 
name was Rip Van Winkle also, but 
it’s twenty years since he went away 
from home, and never been heard of 

Whether he was killed by 

accident, or carried away by Indians, 

I was then but a 


since. 


nobody can tell. 
little girl. 

Rip: One question more, good woman. 
Where is your mother? 

Jupiru: Alas, she too has died but 
a short time ago. She broke a blood- 
vessel in a fit of anger at a New 
England peddler. 

Rip: That sounds like her! Judith — 
young Rip don’t you know me? 
I am your father! I am Rip Van 
Winkle! 

Rup, Jr.: What? Can it be? 


Jupiru: Impossible! 
Rie: Look at me 
you know me? 
Jupiru: Why, yes! Now that I look 


closely. Don’t 


carefully oh, Father, it is you, 
come home at last! (She embraces 
him.) 

Rip, Jr.: Good neighbors, it is indeed 
my father! Home after twenty long 
years! Welcome home, Father! 

First Woman: Welcome home, old 
neighbor! You used to play with us 
when we were children! 

Seconp Man: How we all loved you, 
Rip! 

Jupiru: But where have you been all 
these years? 

First Man: Tell us! 

Rip: It is a strange tale. You may not 
believe it! Yesterday, I left this 
Inn yard... 


Seconp Man: Yesterday, Rip? 

Rip (Shaking his head, smiling): I 
thought it was yesterday. But I 
see now it was twenty years ago. 

Jupiru: Go on, Father. 

Rip: It was a clear day — but there 
was thunder, nonetheless. In those 
days we often heard thunder — 
even on the brightest of days. From 
nowhere it come, 
suddenly and without warning! 

Seconp Woman: That often happens 
to this day. 

Rip: Such a day it was then. Your 
mother, my children, was angry with 
me — and rather than face her angry 
tongue, I decided to go for a walk 
in the mountains. 

First Man: Who can blame 
We all know what Dame 
Winkle’s tongue was like! 

Rip: When I got to the top of the 
mountain, I met Hendrick Hudson 
himself! 

Men and Women: What? 

Rip: I knew you would not believe it, 
but every word I speak is true. 
There was old Hendrick Hudson, 
with his crew of sailors, dressed in 
their old Dutch clothes, playing 
ninepins. They asked me to join 
them. 

Seconp Woman: And did you join 
them? 

Rip: I did indeed — for very hospitable 
they were. They offered me a drink 
of ale from a huge cask they had .. . 
and when I had drained the flagon . . . 

First Woman (/mpatiently): Yes, yes? 

Rip: I was suddenly transfixed. My 
whole body became stiff with tired- 

Thinking to refresh myself, 

I lay down upon the ground for a 


would seem to 


him? 
Van 


ness. 





nap. And when I woke, it was this 
morning. 

SECOND Man: You mean you slept for 
twenty years? 

Rip: So it would seem. 

First Man: A strange tale it is indeed. 

Rip: Strange it may be, but true it is! 

First Woman: I believe that. It’s 
many the tale I’ve heard of old 
Hudson and his ghostly crew! 

Jupiru: And glad I am that you have 
come home, Father. Now that 
Mother is gone, you must come and 
live with me! 

Rip, Jr.: No, no! As I’m to be married 
soon, Father must live with me! 

Rip: You are to be married, son? 

Rip, Jr.: Indeed I am, Father. 


Rip: I hope, for your sake, that your 
wife is as soft-spoken a woman as 
your sister is. I would not for all 
the world wish the next Dame Van 
Winkle to be like the last! 

Rip, Jr.: Nor would I, Father. I 
think we have all learned a lesson 
from you on that score. 

Men and Women: Three cheers for 
Rip Van Winkle! Hip, hip, hurrah! 
(Sound of a sudden burst of thunder. 
All look up at the sky.) 

Rip (Smiling): And three cheers for 
Hendrick Hudson! The game of 

(General 


ninepins has begun again! 
laughter as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Rip Van WINKLE 


Characters: 13 male; 6 female. (If desired, the 
parts of Dame Van Winkle and Judith 
Gardeneir may be played by the same 
actress. ) 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Consult any illustrated edition of 
Rip Van Winkle for costume suggestions. 
Note: In Scene 1, Rip appears in a jacket, 
under which he wears a tattered old shirt. 
In the pocket of his jacket, he carries a fake 
beard, wired so that it will slip over his 
ears. During the blackout in Scene 2, Rip 
slips the beard on, takes off the jacket, and 
pushes it under the curtain, out of sight. 
One of the actors waits behind the curtain 
for the jacket; he has enough time to carry 
it to the wings before the start of Scene 3. 


Properties: Pipes for Brom Dutcher, Nicholas 
Vedder and Van Bummel; large barrel; 
bowling ball; tray with mugs. 


Setting: The yard before the Inn. At upstage 
center is the door to the Inn. In Scene 1, a 
sign over the door has a portrait of King 
George the Third. In Scene 3, the sign has 
a picture of George Washington, with his 
name inscribed underneath. In Scene 1, a 
flagpole at one side of the stage flies the 
Union Jack; in Scene 3, the first American 
flag has replaced the British flag. Several 
benches are in the yard. 


Lighti 
cated. 


: The lights fade in Scene 1 as indi- 
There is a blackout in Scene 2. 


Sound: Thunder, as indicated. 
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Bus Trip 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 
MarTHA BAKER, owner of the lunch- 
room 
LyLA GRAHAM, a bus passenger, 18 
years old 


JACK FREEMAN, a young sailor 


JENNY Sims, a waitress 
Haroup ILLiIncswortn, the bus driver 
OTHER PASSENGERS 


SeTtinG: The lobby of “The Palace 
Hotel and Lunchroom,” a room also 
used as a waiting room for bus 
passengers. 

Ar Rise: Marra Baker stands be- 
hind the desk down right, figuring ac- 
counts in a small black book. Some 
popular muste is heard from off left, 
and the sound of an approaching bus 
from off right. JENNY enters quickly 
through the arch down left. 

JENNY (Eecitedly): The bus is coming! 
I saw it through the lunchroom win- 
dow, turning the corner down the 
street. (Giggles and runs to open the 
door) 

MartTHa: Busses come in and go out 
several times every day, Jenny. Why 
get so excited over this one? 

JeNNY: This is the one from Cheyenne, 
Mrs. Baker — the one that Harold 
Illingsworth drives. (Giggles and 
looks out the door. The bus sound 
becomes louder.) 

Martrua: Oh, ves. That’s right. You 

have a crush on Harold, haven't 

you? 


JENNY: Here he comes! I can hardly 
wait to see him again. (Pxcitedly, as 
the bus ‘supposedly stops outside) 
There he is! I can see him now. Oh, 
golly! He looks so handsome and 
important, sitting up there behind 
the wheel. 

Marta (Reprovingly): Jenny! 

JENNY: He does. (Calling and waving) 
Hi, Harold. Hi! (Runs downstage in 
front of the desk. Voices of several 
passengers are heard.) I wonder if he 
thrills all the waitresses along the 
highway? (Giggles and runs back to 
the door, waving again) 

Martua (Grabbing JENNY’s arm and 
drawing her back): Jenny Simms! 
Get back into the lunchroom where 
you belong. Mind me now. (ives 
her a little shove in the direction of 
the areh) 

JENNY (Reluctantly): OK. But I can’t 
help it. (Giggles and exits through 
the arch. Martua sighs and goes be- 
hind the desk.) 

Harowp (Off right): Thirty minutes for 
dinner, folks. Best food in town 
right here at the Palace Hotel. (The 
ad lib conversation continues as a 
young couple enter, see the “Lunch- 
room” sign over the arch and exit i 
that direction. They are closely fol- 
lowed by JACK FREEMAN, a young 
sailor. carrying a duffel bag.) 

Jack: Hi, Mrs. Baker. What’s the 


good news? 





Martua (Pleasantly surprised): Jack! 
Jack Freeman! Did you just come 
in on that bus? 

Jack: That’s it! Big surprise, huh? 
(Puts down duffel bag and reaches 
across desk to shake hands) 

Martua: A very pleasant surprise. 
This is the first time you've been 
home in six months. By the way, 
Joyce Babcock was in to see me a 
few days ago. She didn’t say any- 
thing about your coming. Maybe 
you want to surprise her, too? 

Jack: No. She knew I was coming. 
Sent her a special delivery letter the 
day before I hopped the bus in Los 
Angeles. I figured she'd be here to 
meet me, but there’s no sign of her. 
Give me a package of gum, will you? 
Spearmint, I guess. (Digs money out 
of his pocket) 

Marrua: Maybe she read your letter 
wrong. (Reaching into glass case for 
the gum) 

Jack: Could My handwriting’s 
hard to make out when I’m in a 
hurry. But she ought to be used to 
it by this time. Thanks. (7'akes the 
gum. Marrua rings up sale on the 
cash register. The off-stage music has 
stopped.) 

Martua: How long do you expect to 
be home this time, Jack? 


be. 


Jack (Grins broadly): Long enough to 
do the marrying bit, I hope. 

Martua (Astonished): You and Joyce! 

Jack: How about that? 
was here, she said we could go 
through with it on my very next 


Last time I 


leave — so I’m holding her to her 
word. I’ll be getting out of the Navy 
in two more months. 
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Martua: Congratulations! I hope 
you'll be very happy. (During this 
line, LyLA GRAHAM enters up right 
carrying a suitcase. She pauses a few 
steps inside the room, staring at 
MarrTHa.) 

Jack: That’s for sure. There’s never 
been another girl in my life since I 
first started dating her way back in 
Junior High. (LyLa sits on the right 
end of the bench up center, watching 
Marrua.) Say! Maybe I’d better 
give Joyce a ring to let her know I’m 
in town, and ask her to come and 
pick me up. (Crosses rapidly toward 
the telephone down left.) 

Martua: Yes, I’d do that, if I were 
you. (HAROLD ILLINGSWORTH enters 
briskly. Jack lifts the telephone re- 
ceiver and dials.) Hello, Harold. 

Harrop: Hi, Mrs. Baker. 

Martua: Not many passengers today? 

Haroitp: No. What do you recom- 
mend for lunch? (Starts toward the 
arch) 

Martua: The blue plate special’s very 
good. 

Haroup: I'll give it a try. (Frits 
through the arch. Jack half turns his 
body to the audience as he starts to con- 
duct a conversation — in pantomime 

on the telephone. At first, he is gay; 
then, he becomes serious and argu- 
mentative.) 

Martua (Smiling at Lyta. Speaks on 
the cue, “I'll give it a try.’’): Aren’t 
you hungry, Miss? 

Lyta (Stiffens and speaks nervously): 
Not — not just yet. First, I—I 
think I’d better get a room. (Walks 
downstage in front of the desk) 

Martua: Oh? Going to stay over? 

Lyta: Yes. (Puts purse on desk. 





MartTHa pushes registration pad and 
pen to her.) 

Martna: It’s three dollars a day — 
fourteen by the week. (Looks at 
LYLA curiously) 

Lyx: I'll take it for a week. (Signs 
registration card) Your name is 
Baker, isn’t it? The bus driver men- 
tioned it. He — he’s very nice. 

Marta: One of my special favorites. 

Lywa: He told us a lot about you and— 
and the hotel. You’re a widow, 
aren’t you — with three children? 

Martua (Surprised): Three? You 
must have misunderstood him. I 
only have two, a boy and a girl, both 
grown up and living away from 
home. 

Ly.a: I’m sure he said .. . 

Marrtua (Breaks in): I’m a grand- 
mother, too. My son’s baby is four 
months old. But I’ve never seen 
him. Now, let’s see — (Turns regis- 
tration pad around, stiffening slightly 
as she reads Lyua’s name) Graham? 
Your name is Graham? (Looks at 
LyYLa with new interest) 

Lyua (Nodding): Lyla Graham. Why? 
Is the name familiar to you? 

Marrua: I used to have some friends 
by that name. 

Lyta (Watching Marta): 
they were my 


Maybe 

-my parents. They 
lived here once upon a time. 

Martua (Very softly, as if shocked): 
Oh, no! 

Jack (Angrily hanging up the phone): 


Well, if that isn’t something! 
(MartTua and Lyta turn to him. He 
strides right center.) I’ve just had 
the rottenest deal pulled on me that 
a guy ever — (Pointing an accusing 
finger at Martna) Look, Mrs. 


Baker — were you wise to what’s 
been going on? 

Marta: I don’t know what you're 
talking about, Jack. (Looks at LYLa 
again. Ly. goes to sit on the bench.) 

Jack: I’m talking about that Bruce- 
what’s-his-name that Joyce has been 
going steady with for the past couple 
of months. 

MartTua: Oh, him? Well, yes, I have 
heard that she’s been dating some — 

Jack: Jerk! 

Martua: Other fellow, J was going to 
say. (Again looks toward Ly.a, who 
picks up the newspaper on the bench 
and pretends to read it) 

Jack (Angry): She says she’s going to 
marry him, too. 

Martua (Turning, quickly): Oh, Jack 
—no! 

Jack: Oh, Jack — yes. How about 
that? Says she hates to hurt me, 
but — (Assuming a high, feminine 
voice) “I can’t help it if I’ve fallen in 
love with somebody else, can I, 
honey?” 

Martna: Did she say why she didn’t 
keep you from coming after she re- 
ceived your letter? 

Jack: She didn’t get my letter until I 
was already on my way. (Takes a 
deep breath, squares his shoulders and 
walks to the left) Well, it’s not going 
to get me down. 

MartTHA: That’s the way to talk. 
(Turns to stare at LYLA again) 

Jack: Like the song says, I’m gonna 
wash that doll right out of my hair. 

MartTua (Coming out from behind 
desk) I hope you can, Jack. You 
and Joyce were just a — a habit with 
each other. Some day you'll know 
what it really means to fall in love, 





and then you'll be glad it happened 
this way. 

Jack (Sighs, looking suddenly dejected) : 
Maybe so. Say! How soon can I 
get a bus back to Los Angeles? 


Martua: Oh, don’t turn right around 
and go back the same day, Jack. 
Stay here at the hotel for a while and 
look up some of your old friends. 

Jack: Nothing doing. I'd flip my cork 
if any of them started kidding me 
about Joyce. I s’pose the schedule’s 
the same as it was last time I was 
home? 

Marta: Yes. 

Jack (Glancing at watch): Over an hour 
to wait! 

Marrtna: Let me treat you to dinner. 
That'll help pass some of the time 
away. 

Jack (With a wan smile): That’s sure 
nice of you, Mrs. Baker, but I’m not 
very hungry right now. 

Martrua: I think you'll change your 
mind when I put a sizzling sirloin 
steak in front of you. 

Jack: Now you're hitting below the 
belt! 

Martua (7'emptingly): Corn on the 
cob, tossed salad with Roquefort 
dressing, home-made rolls, and a 
piece of my famous blueberry pie? 

Jack: Stop it! 

Martua: I'll put in the order right 
away. (Again gives LYLA a strange 
look, then exits quickly) 

Jack (Grinning after her): She's a doll. 

Lyta (Looks up from paper): Speaking 
to me? 

Jack: Why not? (Offering package of 
gum) Have some gum? 

Lyia: No, thanks. (Puts down paper, 


looking toward the arch after MARTHA) 

Jack: Say! What’re you afraid of? 

Lyta (Turning head to face him, 
quickly): I'm not afraid. 

Jack: Well, you’ve sure got the jumps. 
I noticed it on the bus. You 
wouldn’t talk to anybody. 

Lyta: I—TI guess I’m just not the 
talkative type. (Rises and stares 
toward arch) 

Jack: Don’t like people, huh? 

Lyia: Oh, yes. I like them all right. 
(Turning to him) I’m sorry you lost 
your girl. 

Jack: I'll get over it. (A record starts to 
play off left.) I can talk myself out 
of things. What’s your name? 

LyLa (Defensively): Why do you want 
to know? 

Jack: Look, sugar — get that chip off 
your shoulder. I’m no wolf. 

Lyia: I didn’t say you were. (Sits at 
left of the table.) 

Jack: I was just trying to make con- 
versation, see? You looked so 
well, so lonely sitting in here by your- 
self. How do you like traveling on 
the bus? (Sits on the right side of the 
table. It is getting darker outside the 
windows and exterior door. The stage 
lights have dimmed considerably.) 

Lyxa: It’s all right. 

Jack: Where you headed for? 

Ly.a (Reflectively): I 
know. 

Jack (Surprised): What’s that again, 
sugar? 

LyLa (Smiles, losing some of her nerv- 


I really don’t 


ousness): That sounds crazy, doesn’t 
it? But it’s the truth. You see, I’m 
sort of — well, at ends, I 
guess you'd call it — right now. 


ke r08e 





Jack: Me, too. What I meant was, 
what’s your destination? 

Lyxa: Here. 

Jack: Middleburg? (She nods.) Is this 
where you live? 

Lyta (Mysteriously): I — I might live 
here some day. (Looks at arch) 

Jack: I get it. You’re waiting for 
somebody to come and pick you up. 
Where’s your home? 

Lyta: Cheyenne, Wyoming. My — 
my folks have a cattle ranch near 
there. 

Jack (Grinning): Girl of the wide- 
open spaces, huh? Where’s your 
cowgirl outfit and guns? 

Lyta (Laughing): Oh, I left them at 
home. 

Jack: Hey! You do know how to 
laugh, don’t you? (She sobers) Just 
kidding, sugar. What’re you doing 
here? (Reaches out to turn on the 
table lamp. As he does this, the stage 
lights brighten a little.) 

Lya (Pensively): Searching for some- 
thing. 

Jack: Come again? 

Lyta: Happiness, I hope. 

Jack: Problems, huh? 
friend here? 

Lyra (Smiling again): No. 

Jack: Who are you going to stay with? 
Maybe I know them. 

Ly.a: I’m not going to stay with any- 
body. I’m getting a room here at 
the hotel. (Leaning her elbows on 
table) If you want to know the 
truth, Mr. — (Hesitates) 

JAcK: Freeman. Call me Jack. 

Lyta: O.K., Jack. I’m a complete 
stranger here. Never been this far 
East before. You see, there’s some- 
thing here I have to find out about. 


Got a boy- 
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How long I stay depends on how 
everything works out. If it shapes 
up the way I want it to, Middleburg 
will be my home from now on. But 
if it doesn’t — (Sighs and shrugs) 
well, in that case I’ll just have to 
backtrack and start all over again. 

Jack: For a doll who’s not the talka- 
tive type, you gave out with a 
mouthful of words that time, didn’t 
you? Wow! (He chuckles. She 
laughs, then quickly sobers as MARTHA 
enters through the arch.) 

Martua: What’s keeping you, Jack? 
I’ve put in your order. 

Jack (Rising cheerfully): Thanks. (To 
Lyta) You must be hungry, sugar. 
How’s about having some chow 
with me? 

Lyta (Self-consciously): But you're 
Mrs. Baker’s guest. 

Marta: You can both be my guests. 

Jack (Breaks in): Oh, no. This is my 
treat. (To Mantua) This little lady 
and I are old friends after riding to- 
gether on the bus. 

Martua (Shortly): I see. (To Lyua) 
Then you ought to accept his invita- 
tion, Miss. 

Jack: Sure. You can help the rejected 
suitor pass the time away until the 
bus comes along that’s going to 
sarry him back to the West Coast. 
(Taking her arm) How’s that for a 
corny bit of dialogue, huh? Guess I 
must have picked it up from one of 
those old movies on TV. (Chuckles. 
Lyxa laughs nervously and allows him 
to lead her out through the arch. 
Martha stares after them, shakes her 
head and crosses to turn on the floor 
lamp. The stage lights brighten some 





more. As this happens, HaRo.p’s 
voice is heard off-stage.) 

Haroip (Off left): Time to get going, 
folks. Please finish your dinners as 
soon as possible. (There is a hum of 
conversation off left as he enters and 
starts briskly to the desk to pay for his 
food.) 

Martua: Did you have the blue plate, 
Harold? (Goes behind the desk) 


Harotp: Yeah. Thanks for recom- 
mending it. It was great. (Puts 
dinner check and money on the desk. 
MartTua turns on the desk lamp, and 
the stage lights brighten to full 
strength. She rings up the check and 
gives him some change.) 

JENNY (Off left. On the cue, “It was 
great.”’): I'll be right back. (Entering 
through the arch) Thanks for the tip, 
Harold. He gave me a whole dollar, 
Mrs. Baker. (Giggles) 

Haro.p: Oh, that’s O.K. 

JENNY (Going closer to him): I’m sorry 
we didn’t get a chance to talk. 
(Giggles) 

Harowp: I'll see you again tomorrow 
night — when I come back through 
on the Westbound to Laramie and 
Cheyenne. (Starts toward the door. 
She follows him. The telephone rings. 
Martua hurries to the phone.) 

Martua (nto the phone): 
Hotel and Lunchroom. 


Palace 


JENNY: Do you know what I’m going 
to do some day, Harold? 

Martua (Into phone): This is she 
speaking. 

Haroip: Run off to Hollywood and 
become a big movie star? 


Marna: Long distance from Chey- 
enne? Put them on. 


JENNY (Giggling): No. I’m going to 
ride on through to Des Moines with 
you and visit an aunt I have living 
there. Won’t that be fun? (MARTHA 
half-turns her back to the audience as 
she starts an ad lib conversation on the 
phone.) 

Haroup (Dryly): I can hardly wait! 
(Exits) 

Jenny (To young couple as they enter 
through arch): I'll take your checks, 
folks. Mrs. Baker’s busy on the 
phone. (Goes behind the desk. The 
young man pays his check, as the 
young woman waits for him at the 

Martua turns to face the 
audience, raising her voice as she con- 
cludes her conversation.) 

Marrua (Jnto the phone, looking 
greatly worried): Yes, I see your 
point. You did what you thought 
was right, and now we have to fix 
things up. Just stop worrying and 
leave it all to me. I’ll call you back 
as soon as I’ve settled it. Yes, I 
think I know how I ean do it. I’m — 
I’m glad you let me know. (Sighs and 
replaces receiver. All the lights go out. 
In the darkness, MARTHA, JENNY and 
the young couple quickly leave the 
stage. At the same time, the sound of 
the bus ts heard starting up and going 
away; then, a modern recording starts 
to play off left and the lights come on 
again, as they were before. But be- 
hind the window and door, it is fairly 
dark.) 

Jack (Entering through the arch with 
Ly.a): It was great of you to let me 
sound off that way, sugar. 

Lyia: I thought it would do you good 
to talk. Besides, it was interesting, 
hearing about your experiences in 


door. 





the Navy and all. (Pauses left center, 
glancing anxiously up left.) 

Jack: What are you looking for? 

Ly.a (Quickly): Nothing. How — how 
much time do you have left? 

Jack (Glancing at watch): Enough to 
beg, borrow, rent or steal a little 
heap and show you around the town 
if you like. 

Lyta: That would be fun. (Sits left of 
the table, again looking around) 

Jack (Expansively): Maybe I'll even 
stay over tonight and we can go 
dancing somewhere. You like to 
dance, don’t you? 

Lyta (Smiles): Doesn’t every girl? 

Jack: Great. Maybe you can show me 
some new steps, Wyoming style? 
(During the above, the recording has 
stopped. Now, an instrumental waltz 
number is played.) 

Ly.a: We dance the way anybody else 
does. 

Jack: That a fact? Look. Why don’t 
I go put some money in the juke 
box — get something real bouncy? 
(Starts rapidly toward the arch) 

Lyta: Don’t you like waltz music? 

Jack (Pausing at the arch): Sure. But 
I thought a rough’n’ready cowgirl 
like you’d feel more like doing a — 
(Imitating a square dance caller. 
Suiting the action to the words) 
“Swing your partners! Dosie-do!” 

Lyta (Laughing): Stop it, 
(Rises) 

Jack: O.K. So we'll do the waltz bit 
while we’re waiting for Mrs. Baker 
to come back so [I ean pay for our 
chow. (Takes her in his arms, and 
they start to waltz) 

Lyxta: You know, you’re cute. 

Jack: That’s what all the dolls say. 


you goof. 


Lyua: Is this the way you’re going to 
try to wash her out of your hair, 
Jack? 

Jack: I’m not with you, sugar. Give 
me that again? 

Ly.ta: I mean, by trying to have fun 
with any other girl that happens to 
come along? 

Jack: With you, I don’t have to try. 

LyLa (Softly): It’s — it’s nice of you 
to say that, Jack. 

Jack (Looking at the window): Hey, 
look! There’s a full moon. 

Lyuta: Where? 

Jack (Stops dancing and goes up center, 
looking out through the windows): 
Over there — just coming up over 
the clock tower of the courthouse. 

LyLa (Going to him): Oh, yes. I see it 
now. 

Jack: Takes me back to my kid days, 
when we used to have the Saturday 
night band concerts. (Pointing off) 
See that open-air stand over there 
on the lawn? That’s where they 
played. People sat around on the 
benches, eating popcorn, hot dogs, 
and drinking soft drinks. Once in a 
while, a sudden thunder shower’d 
come up; then everybody’d grab up 
their kids and scramble to get into 
their cars. (Both laugh lightly.) 

Ly.a: You loved it here, didn’t you? 

Jack: That’s for sure. It my 
home. But San Diego’s got its 
points. No snow, plenty of sun- 
shine, semi-tropical climate, and all. 
(Takes deep breath) Best of all, 
there’s that ocean. Ummm! Man! 
Do I ever go for that! 

Ly.a: I — Id like to see it some time. 
(Abruptly stiffens as MARTHA comes 
in. Note: When the waltz recording 


Was 





runs oul, no other music is played 
until otherwise indicated.) 

Martua: Did you folks enjoy your 
dinner? 

Lyzia: Oh, yes, thank you. 

Jack: It was out of this world, 
(Martua goes back of the desk and 
he pays for the meal.) Y’know, I think 
I’m going to take your advice, Mrs. 
Baker, and stay over until tomorrow 
anyway. Hope you can give me a 
room. 

Marrna: Of course. 

Jack: Then I’d better register. I want 
to shave and take a shower; then, 
I’m going to show this little lady 
around the town. (Nods toward 
LyLa, then signs a registration card.) 

Marrua: I—I’m sure that will be 
very nice. 

Lyua: I — I think I’d like to clean up a 
little, too. (Picks up her suitcase) 
Marrna: Then I can take you up to- 
gether. (Gets two room keys from the 

desk drawer.) 

Jack (Picks up his duffel bag): Want 
me to carry your gear, sugar? 

Lyta: No, thank you. I can manage. 
(Stops suddenly) Oh! I left my purse 
in the lunchroom. 

Jack: [’ll get it for you. 

Lyta (Putting down her suitcase): 
Don’t bother. You go ahead. I — 
I'll see you later. (Starts rapidly 
toward the arch) 

Jack: That’s a deal. (70 Marrna, as 
Lyta exits through the arch) You 
don’t have to show me up, Mrs. 
Baker. I know every room in the 
joint. (She gives him one of the keys.) 
That’s a real sweet doll, isn’t she? 
Kind of mysterious though. J have 
the feeling that she’s lonely, and 


needs a friend. (Hxits quickly up left. 
LyLa re-enters through the arch, hold- 
ing her purse.) 

Martna: I —I see you found it all 
right. 

Lya (Crossing to pick up her suitcase): 
Yes. It was right where I left it. 
Marrua (Hesitantly): Miss — Miss 

Graham? 

Lyia: Yes? 

Marrua: L’ve been thinking about 
what the bus driver said. Are you 
positive that he said I have three 
children, instead of — instead of 
two? 

Lyta (Evasively): Maybe it was two. 

Marrua: I was wondering how he 
could possibly know that. 

Lyta: Then — then it’s true? 

Martua: Yes. There was another 
little girl—my youngest. I—I 
was forced to give her up when she 
was only fifteen months old. 


Lyta (Putting her suitcase down. Dur- 
ing the following lines, soft instru- 
mental music is played off left): Why 
did you have to do that? 

Martua: Oh, I shouldn’t bother you — 
a perfect stranger —with all my 
troubles. (Turns as if to go behind 
the desk, but pauses as LYLA speaks.) 

Lyuta (Breaks in, quickly): Please tell 
me. I — I’m interested. 

Martua: Well, you see, her father was 
killed in an accident shortly before 
she was born. Soon afterward, I was 
taken ill and was sent away to a 
sanitarium in Des Moines. (Hesi- 
tates, lowers her eyes, nervously twist- 
ing her fingers together) 

Lyta (Softly): Go on, (Sits at table) 


Marrtua: Tuberculosis. I was there a 





whole year. It took all the money I 
had. (Sits, right of the table) 

Ly.a (Tensely): Who took care of your 
children all that time? 

Marrna: Friends. I hardly knew the 
baby when I came back — she’d 
grown so big. She cried the first 
time I held her in my arms. But 
that was understandable —I was 
like a stranger to her. (Shrugs) Of 
course, I was—hurt, but — but 
that was nothing to the way I felt 
when I saw how much my — my 
friends had grown to love — her. 
(Wets her lips) 

Lyta: So you 
her? 

Marrtua (Defensively): What else could 
Ido? I was a widow recovering from 
a serious illness. 


-you let them adopt 


I had no money, 
and no job. Later, I went to work 
in a restaurant as a cook, and my 


friends moved out of the state. They 
were afraid to raise the child here 


so close to me — for fear that some- 
day I’d regret what I’d done and 
want to take her back. (Sighs) I 
couldn’t blame them. It was only 
right that she should grow up think- 
ing she belonged to them. 

Lyxta: Did you ever hear from them 
again — after that? 

Martua (Nodding): Occasionally. But 
the letters stopped coming about 
five years ago. I stopped writing, 
too. It was much better that way. 

Lyxa: Didn’t you ever miss the child? 

Marrua: Of course I missed her — 
terribly at first. But all pain passes 
away with time, you know, and — 
and I became reconciled to her loss 
a long time ago. 

JENNY (Calling from off left): Oh, Mrs. 
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Baker. Can you come here a minute? 

Martua (Glad of the interruption) : Will 
you excuse me, please? I’ll take you 
up to your room as soon as I find 
out what Jenny wants. 

Ly.a (Rising quickly): Do you mean 
that you don’t ever want to see her 
again — your own child? 

Martna (Pausing at the arch. De- 
liberately cruel): Why should I? 
What would be gained by opening 
up old wounds? Her foster parents 
have been wonderful to her. She’s 
had everything she ever wanted. 
They couldn’t love her any more if 
she were their own flesh and blood. 
(With an expressive gesture) Why 
should I ruin their happiness by 
entering into their lives again? 

Lyta (Slowly): I understand. (Sighs 
and walks up center, pausing with 
her back to the audience.) 

Martua (Her face showing pain, but 
her voice controlled): This is the first 
time I’ve talked about it in years. 
You were sweet to listen to me. 
You’re so young and pretty. You 
— you must have been beautifully 
raised. (Lyta turns to look at 
Marrtnaa, who exits down left as Jack 
enters up left. Note: when the re- 
cording runs out, no other music ts 
played until the final scene.) 

Jack: Hey, sugar, what happened? I 
knocked on your door. 

Lyra: I’m not going to take the room, 
Jack. You see, I’ve decided to go 
back home. (Picks up her suitcase 
and goes to put it on the floor beside 
the door at right.) 


Jack: You’re kidding! 
Lyta (With control): Tonight. On the 





same bus that you were going to 
take. 

Jack (Crossing rapidly closer to her): 
Well, I'll be! — I don’t get it. 
What’s made you change your mind? 

Lyua: I learned a lesson, Jack. I 
guess things never turn out the way 
you want them to.  Life’s full of 
disappointments and hurts. 

Jack: Did J do anything to disappoint 
or hurt you? 

Ly.a: Oh, no. You’ve been very sweet, 
and I guess I owe you an explana- 
tion. (Looks toward the arch) 

Jack: You don’t owe me anything, 
sugar. 

Lyta (Turning): But I have to talk 

well, I’m 

and badly in need 

(Moves to the left side of 


to somebody, because - 
confused and - 
of advice. 
the table) 

Jack: Now that’s something I can 
understand. Go ahead and tell me, 
sugar. I get a charge out of dishing 
out advice. (Sits, right of table) 

Lyva: I had a birthday a few days ago. 
It was my eighteenth. (Szts, left of 
the table) 

Jack: I’m twenty-one. 

Lyua: The day afterward, I got the 
shock of my life when my father and 
mother told me I was an adopted 


child. 


Jack (Ezplosively): Holy smoke! 
What’d they ever want to do a 
thing like that for? 


: Oh, because some 
gossipy people who knew all about 
it suddenly moved close to us, and 
the folks were afraid. I could hardly 
believe it at first. 


Lyta (Shrugging 


Jack: You mean, it was the first hint 


you'd ever had that they weren’t 
your real folks? 

Lyua: That’s right. 

Jack: What’d you do? 

Lyta: I blew my top. Demanded to 
know everything — threatened to 
run away from home unless they 
told me who my real parents were. 
(Rises and walks to the right) Well, 
that did it. They told me my real 
last name, who my mother was and 
where she was living — the works. 

Jack (Sympathetically): Must have 
been as hard on them as it was on 
you. 

Lyua: That night, I stayed up feeling 
sorry for myself and wondering what 
my own mother was like. In the 
morning, I felt as if 1 couldn’t stand 
it any longer. So I threw a few things 
into a suitcase, wrote a note telling 
my folks what I intended to do, and 
slipped out the back door while 
everyone was still asleep. 

Jack: Gee, sugar. That was a mean 
trick to play on your foster folks. 

Ly (Bitterly): I know that now. But 
then, I didn’t care. I was full of 
resentment because they hadn’t told 
me before. I was sorry as soon as 
I got on the bus. But I had to go 
through with it. I wanted so des- 
perately to see the woman who had 
brought me into the world. Well, 
I’ve seen her, and — 

Jack (Interrupts): Wait a minute! 
Mrs. Baker! J remember some 
stories about — It couldn’t be — ! 

Lyta (Nodding): You’ve guessed it, 
Jack. But she wouldn’t admit it. 
You see, to her, I’m just like any 
other strange girl who comes in on 
the bus. (Catches her breath in a 





little sob and moves up center to look 
out the window) 

Jack (Thoughtfully): So that’s why you 
want to go back to Cheyenne? 

Lya (Without turning): Yes. 

Jack: You thought you were going to 
find happiness here. But instead of 
happiness, you found — 

Lyta (Turning quickly): Disillusion- 
ment. I’d forgotten how wonderful 
the Grahams have been to me all 
these years, and how much they’ve 
loved me. (Crossing downstage) But 
now I appreciate them more than I 
ever have, and I can hardly wait 
to tell them so. Don’t you think 
that’s the right attitude to take? 

Jack: I sure do. They took you be- 
cause they wanted you. They didn’t 
have to be satisfied with just any 
kid, like people do when they have 
children of their own. Gee! J should 


think vou’d love them more’n you 


before, when it gets 
through to you how much they’ve 
done for you that they didn’t hav« 
to. 

Lyta (Smiling): Thank you, Jack. 
That’s just what I needed to hear 

Has anybody ever 
told you that you’re a real sweet 
guy? 

Jack: Sure. Lots of times. But it 
sounds better coming from you. 
(Noticing wrist watch) Hey! It’s 
almost time for our bus. 

Lyta: Our bus? 

Jack (Talking rapidly): Sure. It’s the 
one I would have taken anyway if 
it hadn’t been for you. Hold every- 
thing while I run upstairs and get 
my gear. (zits up left, whistling.) 

Lyta (Taking a few, quick steps up- 


ever have 


someone say. 


stage): But, Jack! I’m only goin 

as far as Cheyenne, and you have 
to go all the way to — (Breaks off 
as MARTHA enters through the arch.) 

Marrtua: I’m sorry to keep you wait- 
ing. 

Lyia: I — I’m not going to stay after 
all, Mrs. Baker. Will you give me 
a ticket for Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
please? I’ll pay for the room any- 
way, of course. 

Martrua: Why, I wouldn’t think of 
letting you do that, my dear. But 
are you sure you want to go? 

Lyua: Yes. I should never have come 
in the first place. Now, I want to 
go back — home. (MARTHA says 
nothing as she crosses behind the desk 
to get a ticket.) 

Jack (Entering with his duffel bag): 
Oh, Mrs. Baker, I won’t be needing 
the room after all. I’m going back 
to L.A. tonight as originally planned. 
(Grins at Lyta as he puts down his 
duffel bag) 

Martua: I don’t have to ask what 
made you change your mind. That’s 
quite evident by the silly look on 
your face. (Smiles. Lyna pays 
Martua for the ticket. Sound of the 
bus ts heard, getting louder.) 

JENNY (Entering through the arch, 
wiping her hands on a dish towel): 
The Westbound’s coming! Harold 
told me there’s a new driver on it 
today, and he’s s’posed to be awfully 
cute! (Giggles as she pauses, looking 
off-stage through the door) 

Martua: You can’t wait to get a look 
at him, eh? (To Lyta) Honestly, 
that girl! (Shakes her head. The 
sound of the bus increases and then 
stops.) 





Man’s Voice (Off): This is only a 
ten-minute stop, folks. Go straight 
through to the lunchroom. (A hum 
of ad lib conversation begins off right 
as the passengers supposedly alight.) 

JENNY (Excitedly): Oh, he is cute! He 
really is! (Giggles) 

Jack (Going closer to Lyta): We can 
get on right now if you’d like to, 
sugar. 

Lyta: Y-yes. Might as well wait there 
as here. (7o Marrua) Goodbye, 
Mrs. Baker. It’s been wonderful 
visiting with you, even for so short 
atime. There are a lot of things I’d 
like to say to you, but — (Hesttates. 
Jack, knowing what this parting 
means, walks up center out of the way. 
JENNY continues to look off-stage.) 

Marrua (Gently): There are some 
things that don’t need to be said, 
Lyla. I — I hope you don’t mind 
my calling you that? 

Lyza: Oh, no. May I - 
you goodbye? 

Marrtna (Softly): ve been wishing 
that you would. (Takes the girl in 
her arms for a brief kiss; then, LYLA 
hurries upstage to pick up her suit- 
case.) 

Jack (Trying to sound light and gay): 
Well, so long, Mrs. Baker. 

Martua (Shakes with him. 
Ly. exits up right without looking 
back): Goodbye, Jack. How do you 
feel about Joyce now? 

Jack (Grinning): You hit the nail on 
the head when you said that some 
day I’d be glad it happened this 
way. I’m glad right now. I’ll drop 


- may I kiss 


hands 


you a card along the way. 
quickly) 

Martna (Calling after him): Do that, 
Jack. (Watches after him, brushing 
a tear from her eye) 

JENNY: Here come some of the pas- 
sengers. I’d better get back to the 
lunchroom. They’ll probably want 
a snack. (Fzits) 

Martua: I have to make a telephone 
call. (Hurries to pick up the tele- 
phone, and dials. Several people enter 
up right and start to the lunchroom. 
MartTua speaks into phone.) I want 
to put in a long distance call to a 
Mr. or Mrs. Graham on the Bar-X 
Ranch near Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
The number is County 6514. 
Martha Baker calling. My number 
is Main 200. Yes, [’ll wait. (Watches 
the passengers as they exit to the 
lunchroom. <A burst of rock and roll 
type music comes from off left. It 
continues until the end of the play. 
Marrua speaks into the phone again.) 
Hello? Hello? Henry? This is 
Martha. I told Evelyn I’d eall you 
back. Now, don’t say anything — 
just listen to me. I had a long talk 
with your daughter — (Voice break- 
ing a little) your sweet and lovely 
daughter — and she’s taking the bus 
back — home. 


(Exits 


(Sighs, hangs up 


without waiting to say goodbye, and 
crosses up right, pausing to look off- 
stage. 


The off-stage music becomes 
quite loud, and a girl laughs off left 
as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 96) 
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Middle Grades 





In Honor of Washington 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 

Miss Brown, a clerk 

RayYMonpD, a stock boy 

Miss Ramsey, head of the book depart- 
ment 

CHARLES KING, an author 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

CHILDREN 

Time: February 2/st, at about two- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

SerrinG: A corner of the book section of 
a large department store. On the walls 
are some posters reading: ‘‘Auto- 


graphing party today. Get your copy 
of ‘George Washington,’ by Charles 
King. Free cherry pie.” 


There is a 
counter upstage center with a cash 
register and stacks of books on it. 

At Rise: RaymMonp its taking last books 
from a small hand truck and placing 
them with the rest on counter. Muss 
Brown enters left. 

Miss Brown: Well, Raymond, is 
everything ready? (Looking at wrist 
watch) It’s almost time for the 
autographing party to begin. 

tAYMOND: It’s all set, Miss Brown. 
You can bring on your author any 
time now. 

Miss Brown: That’s fine. Mr. King is 
already here. Miss Ramsey is talk- 
ing to him now and she’s bringing 
him in in a few minutes. (She goes 
to desk.) Now, let me see — pens. 
(She opens drawer.) Note paper if he 
needs it. Yes, I think everything is 
all right. (She looks at counter.) And 


you’ve arranged the books very 
nicely, Raymond. 

RayMonD (Sadly): That’s a lot of work, 
lugging all those books out of stock. 
Sometimes these autographing par- 
ties get me down. 

Miss Brown: Now, you know what 
Miss Ramsey always tells us. This 
is the store with a smile. 

RayMonp (Solemnly): Smile — that’s 
a laugh. 

Miss Brown: Now, Raymond. 

RAYMOND: Well, Miss Ramsey can af- 
ford to smile. She’s the boss of the 
whole book department. But look 
at me — just a stock boy. 

Miss Brown: Never mind, Raymond, 
keep cheerful. This is America, and 
you may own this whole department 
store some day. 

Raymond (Smiling): Gee, you think 
so, Miss Brown? Oh, I forgot to tell 
you, if you run out of books there’re 
more in the cartons in back there. 
(He points behind counter.) 

Miss Brown: That’s fine. I hope we 
need them, but I don’t know how 
many we'll sell today. I don’t know 
how many children will come. There 
are usually a few here waiting by 
now. 

Raymonp: At last week’s autographing 
party you sold out all I had, and 
more from stock. 

Miss Brown: I know, Raymond, but 
that was a book about a dog. 

RayMonD: But this is a book about 





George Washington — he was the 
father of our country. (He fishes a 
piece of cherry pie from behind books 
on counter and takes bite.) 

Miss Brown: Yes, I know, Raymond, 
but with a book about an historical 
character — well, you never know 
how the children are going to react. 
(Breaking off) Raymond, where did 
you get that piece of cherry pie? 

RayMonp (His mouth full): Humph — 
(Pointing off right, then gulping) On 
that counter in the juvenile section. 
There’s lots more. 

Miss Brown: Of course there is. It’s 
all for the children. They are each 
to have a piece when they buy a 
copy of the book. 

Raymonp: Are they going to have re- 
freshments at all the autographing 
parties now? 

Miss Brown: I don’t know, Raymond. 
This is just an experiment. Any- 
way, you are not to eat any. 

RayMmonpD: With all the work I do, I 
don’t even get one piece? 

Miss Brown: Not unless you buy a 
book. 

RayMonp: It’s good pie. You know, I 
might buy a book at that. (He takes 
truck and goes off right, as Miss 
Ramsey enters left with CHARLES 
KING.) 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown (Turning): Yes, Miss 
Ramsey. Everything’s ready. 

Miss Ramsey: And here’s our author 
for today, Miss Brown. I don’t 
think you’ve met Mr. King. 

Miss Brown: How do you do, Mr. 
King? 

Miss Ramsey: This is our Miss Brown. 

Kina: How do you do? 


Miss Ramsey: She’s going to supervise 
the sale of books while you auto- 
graph them. 

Kina: That’s very kind of you, Miss 
Brown. I hope we'll both be busy. 
(He looks around and smiles.) But 
when do we start? 


Miss Ramsey (Looking at her wrist 
watch): Dear me, it’s two-thirty — 
it 7s time. Some of the children are 
usually here by now. Have you seen 
anything of them, Miss Brown? 


Miss Brown: Not a one so far, Miss 
Ramsey. I just can’t imagine what’s 
happened. 

Miss Ramsey: Now, now, perhaps the 
weather has detained them. It is a 
little stormy. I’m sure they’ll all be 
here to see such a famous author as 
Mr. King. 

Kine: Thank you, Miss Ramsey, but 
I don’t know about the famous. I 
doubt if many people have heard of 
me. 

Miss Ramsey: But of course they 
have. 

Miss Brown: Or if they haven’t heard 
of you, Mr. King, I’m sure they’ve 
heard of Mr. Washington. (Miss 
Ramsey gives her a look.) 

Kine: Well, we'll hope so. 

Miss Ramsey: Now, Mr. King, I’m 
sure you're going to be comfortable. 
(Indicating desk) This is your place. 

Kina: I see. 

Miss Ramsey: You just sit down. (He 
sits at desk.) And the children will 
bring the books to you as they buy 
them. 

Miss Brown (Picking up book and 
looking at it): George Washington by 
Charles King. My, it must be won- 





derful to be the author of a book. 
(She puts it down again.) 

Kina: It’s a little nerve-racking until 
one knows if people are going to like 
the book or not. 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, I’m sure they will 
like it, Mr. King. The children are 
always enthusiastic at our auto- 
graphing parties. We've never had 
a failure. (She looks at watch nerv- 
ously but Kine doesn’t notice.) 

Kine: I hope you're right. But you 
know, even when I started writing 
the book I had my doubts. I won- 
dered if children would be interested 
in a book about George Washington. 

Miss Brown: Of course they would be. 

Kina: I know you’d think so offhand, 
but the truth is that all we really re- 
member about the man from what 
we learn in school is that he was a 
great general and the first president. 
But there’s so much more — human 
qualities — the spirit of the man, 
the spirit of the times. And the 
things he has to say to all of us today 
are so important. 

Miss Ramsey: Why, Mr. King, you 
speak as though he were living now. 

Kina (Smiling): Yes, I guess I do. 
And the fact is that I’ve studied so 
much in preparation for this work 
that I do almost feel that I’m living 
in the times I’ve written about. 
Sometimes I’ve actually felt that 
George Washington was present in 
the room with me. 

Miss Brown: Oh, my, a ghost! 

Kina (Laughing): Maybe—but a 
very friendly ghost. At any rate, the 
spirit of the times was so strong 
with me that I simply had to write 
this book. It seemed to me impor- 


39 


tant that the children of today 
should feel that spirit, too. Wash- 
ington had the love of country that 
goes beyond self, and I felt that if 
that ideal could be implanted in the 
children’s minds, it would remain 
with them when they grew up. 

Miss Ramsey: My, my, Mr. King, 
you are so full of your subject. 
You'll have many things to tell the 
children. (Nervously) It is strange 
that they’re not here by now. If 
you'll just excuse me, I’ll take a look 
around. It’s just possible they’ve 
been directed to the wrong section. 
(She goes off right.) 

Kina (Trying to smile — getting up and 
walking around): Well, looks like a 
case of “Smarty had a party.” 

Miss Brown: Oh, no, Mr. King. It 
was announced that we were going 
to serve cherry pie. 

Kine: I see. And you think they’d 
come for that, if not for me? 

Miss Brown: Of course I didn’t mean 
that. But the cherry pie is a nice 
idea, don’t you think? 

Kina: Yes, indeed, very appropriate 
for Washington’s Birthday. 

Miss Brown: You think so? Then 
you do believe in the story about his 
cutting down the cherry tree? I’ve 
been wanting to ask you. 

Kine: You know what I say about 
it in the book. 

Miss Brown: Oh, yes. That is, well, 
not exactly. You see, Miss Ramsey 
asks us to read the books but some- 
times we are so busy that we — we 
just scan them, and I guess I just 
scanned yours, Mr. King. 

Kino (Laughing): It sounds like a case 
of scanned cherries. 





Miss Brown (Laughing): Scanned 


cherries! Oh, Mr. King, you are so 
clever. (RAYMOND enters right. He is 
eating another piece of cherry pie.) 
RayMonpD: Where is everybody? 
Miss Brown: Raymond, that’s your 
second piece of pie and I told you 


not to - 

RayMonpD: It’s all right, Miss Brown. 
I’m going to buy a book. 

Miss Brown (All smiles): Mr. King, 
we have a customer. 

Kina: A sale at last. (He sits down at 
desk and picks up pen.) 

RayMonp: But don’t forget that I get 
twenty per cent employee’s discount, 
Miss Brown, and charge till payday. 

Miss Brown: Yes. (She picks up book 
and hands it to Kinc. Then, intro- 
ducing RayMoND) This is Raymond, 
Mr. King. He takes care of the 
stock for us. 

Kine (Holding out hand): Vm very 
pleased to meet you, Raymond. 

Raymonp (Shaking hands): Thanks. 
Me, too. 

Kine: And I’m glad you want a book. 
(He writes in book.) 

Raymonp: I sure do. The way I figure, 
Mr. King, if a fellow has a chance to 
be president —— even if it’s a little 
chance — it won't do any harm to 
know about Washington. 

KinG: No, certainly not. (Smiling at 
him) Are you sure you'd like to be 
president? 
know. 

Raymonp: I suppose it is. Maybe I’d 
just as soon own this department 
store. I guess there’s more chance of 
that. Although, as Miss Brown says, 


It’s a hard job, you 


America is the land of opportunities. 


You can get most anything you 
want, if you try. 

Kina: Yes, our country does do a great 
deal for all of us. But I wonder 
sometimes if we shouldn’t think 
more about what we can do for our 
country. 

Raymonp: Huh? 

KinG: Well, what 1 mean, Raymond, 
is that one’s country is made up of 
all the people in it, and it’s only as 
each one works for the good of all 
that we build a strong union. 

Raymonp: I see what you mean. 

KinG: That is the goal Washington 
worked toward and that is what 
made him great. 

RayMonbD: Do you tell about that in 
your book? 

Kina: Of course I do. I think it is im- 
portant for us to know that our 
country can only remain great and 
strong and free if each one of us 
works to keep it so. 

RayMonpbD: That makes sense all right. 

KinG (Smiling): If we do that, Ray- 
mond, then we'll continue to have 
those opportunities you speak of. 
(He hands RayMonp the book.) 

RaymMonp: Thanks—and say, you 
know, Mr. King, I think I’m going to 
learn a lot from this book. (He goes 
off right.) 

Miss Brown: Dear me, it is too bad 
that the children are missing these 
wonderful things you’re saying. Of 
course, you can say them all over 
again. 

Kine (Wryly): Perhaps I won’t have a 
chance. 

Miss Brown: Now, now, don’t you 
worry. I know it must be embar- 
rassing for you, waiting like this. 





(Miss Ramsey enters right. She is 
upset.) 

Miss Ramsey: Dear me, I just don’t 
know what to think. I’ve been over 
to the elevators and there are no 
children on any of them and I’ve 
even called the radio station and 
they say they announced it as usual. 
It’s the way we always announce 
these autographing parties and 
well, I just can’t understand what's 
happened. 

Kine (Trying to be polite): Well, Miss 
Ramsey, perhaps it’s very simple. 
Perhaps the children just didn’t care 
to come. 

Miss Ramsey: I can’t think that. Per- 
haps it’s the storm. The weather is 
bad and it’s getting worse. 

Miss Brown (Forgetting herself): We 
often have bad weather in the winter, 
Miss Ramsey, and it’s never stopped 
the children. 

Miss Ramsey: Please, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown (Realizing she has made 
it worse): I’m sorry. 

Kine: What do you want me to do, 
Miss Ramsey? 

Miss Ramsey: I don’t know, but 
really, Mr. King, I don’t think 
there’s any need for you to wait here 
any longer. I don’t like to waste 
your time. 

Kine: But I haven’t a thing to do. 

Miss Ramsey: I’m so terribly embar- 
rassed and so sorry. We asked you to 
come here especially to autograph 
your book. 

Kine: Don’t you worry. It isn’t your 
fault. 

Miss Ramsey: But I do apologize — 
the entire store apologizes. Nothing 
like this has ever happened before. 


There is just no precedent. I don’t 
know what to say. 

Kine: Then let’s not say any more 
about it. Since I haven’t anything 
to do until train time, would you 
mind awfully if I waited here? 

Miss Ramsey: No—no, of course 
not. I’d be only too glad if we can 
make you comfortable. 
you can relax for a while. 
anything I can get you? 

Kina: No, thank you. Not a thing — 
or, on second thought, I might like a 
piece of cherry pie. 

Miss Ramsey: Of course. Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown: Yes, Miss Ramsey. Ill 
get it. (She runs off right.) 

KinG: Won’t you join me in a piece of 
pie, Miss Ramsey? 

Miss Ramsty: No, thank you, Mr. 
King. (Miss Brown re-enters, 
carrying small plate with piece of 
cherry pie and a fork on it. She sets it 
on desk in front of KING.) 

Miss Brown: Here you are, Mr. King. 

Kine: Thank vou. It looks delicious. 

Miss Brown: And now what shall I do, 
Miss Ramsey? I was supposed to 
sell the Washington books 
Mr. King autographed. 

Miss Ramsey: Yes, yes, Miss Brown. 


Perhaps 
Is there 


while 


Let’s not go over it again. (Gesturing 


left) There are some people waiting 
over there in the mystery books. 
Why don’t you wait on them? 

Miss Brown: Very well. (To Krna) 
Goodbye, Mr. King. I’m sorry that 
things turned out this way. 

KiNG: So am I. (Miss Brown goes off 
left.) 

Miss Ramsey (Starting left): I really 
should be getting busy, too, Mr. 
King. It seems there are always so 





many things waiting on my desk. 

Kina: You go right ahead with your 
work, Miss Ramsey. I'll just sit 
here and eat my pie. 

Miss Ramsey: Again — I am so sorry, 
Mr. King. (She goes off left. Kine 
stabs at his pie with his fork, takes a 
mouthful, and then leans back in his 
chair chewing dejectedly. After a mo- 
ment GEORGE WASHINGTON enters 
right. He wears a costume of the 
Revolutionary period.) 

WasHINGTON: May I join your party? 

Kina (Absently, not looking around): 
Yes, yes. Make yourself at home. 
Have some pie —there’s plenty 
out — (He looks up, breaks off and 
rises.) Why, Mr. Washington! 

WasuHINGTON: At your service, Mr. 
King, but I fear that my days of 
eating pie are over. 

Kine: Why — yes — yes, of course, 
sir, but how—how did you get 
here? 

WASHINGTON: I came up on one of the 
elevators. Remarkable engineering 
feat, those elevators. I was most 
interested. 

Kine: Didn’t anyone recognize you, 
Mr. Washington? 

Wasnincton: No, they did not even 
see me. You are the only one. 

Kine: Then it is true what I have 
thought. At times I’ve seemed to 
feel your presence. I’ve felt so close 
to you. 

Wasuineron: And I to you, Mr. King. 

KiNG: It’s amazing. I was thinking of 
you just now, and then you came. 
I was thinking — (He gestures toward 
books on counter.) this is all so dis- 
appointing. 

Wasuineton: Yes, I understand. It 


appears that they do not like our 
book. 

Kine: Our book? Mr. Washington, 
you don’t know what it means to me 
to hear you say our book, because I 
have tried to make it ours. 

WASHINGTON: I am aware of that, Mr. 
King, and aside from one slight 
error, you have done excellently. 

Kine: Thank you, Mr. Washington — 
but an error? You say I’ve made an 
error? 

WasHINGTON: Oh, very slight. Quite 
unimportant. 

Kine (Taking book from counter): If 
you could just show me — 

WasHINGTON: Very well. Now on page 
178 — (KiNG quickly finds page.) You 
mention that I slept in that inn on 
the Concord Road. As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t. It was another one. 

Kine: I’m sorry. But it zs difficult. 
There seem to have been so many 
places that you slept, sir. 

Wasuincton: Yes, yes. One would 
think I was sleeping all the time. 
(They both laugh.) I hope you don’t 
mind my mentioning that one error. 

Kina: Oh, no — no, certainly not. But 
I had worried about one thing — my 
mention of the cherry tree. 


Wasurneron: I thought you handled 
that very well. 

KinG: I wasn’t very definite about it. 
There doesn’t seem to be any au- 


thentic record. Mr. Washington, 
did you cut down the cherry tree? 
WasHInGton (His eyes twinkling): 
Why — er — well, Mr. King, I can- 
not tell a lie. (He pauses and then 
smiles.) The truth is that it was so 
many many years ago I really don’t 





remember. But it is an engaging 
little story, is it not? 

Kinc: Yes, it is, sir, and as children 
we've all enjoyed it. That’s why 
they were serving cherry pie today. 

WasuInoton: And still no one came 
to your — I mean, our party. 

Kina: And it’s your birthday party, sir. 
That is, it’s the day before your 
birthday, but the party had to be 
today. All the stores are closed to- 
morrow you know, sir—in your 
honor. 

WASHINGTON: The 22nd wasn’t always 
my birthday. I celebrated it for 


years on the 11th, until the calendar 
was changed in 1752. It was some- 
times very confusing. For a few 
years until we accustomed ourselves 
to it, I had two birthdays — we cele- 
brated on the llth and the 22nd. 
But then of course you brought that 


out in the book. 

Kine: Yes, I thought it was something 
the children would be interested in. 

Wasuincton: Ah, well, I suppose 
there is no reason why they should 
be interested in an old fellow out of 
the past, but I hoped they would be. 
And I did think our book would ap- 
peal to them. You brought back the 
times so vividly. 

Kinc: They were glorious times, sir. 
You were building a new country, 
shaping its ideals — 

Wasnincton: And those same ideals 
should mean something today. The 
country has progressed beyond my 
greatest dreams. But we must not 
stand still— we must keep on — 
there is always work to do. Our 
country is founded on great and true 
principles, but only if all the people 


strive to live those principles will we 
remain strong. 

Kina: I know, sir. That was the spark 
I hoped to kindle in the minds of the 
children, but it seems they just aren’t 
interested, sir. 

WasHineton: You have done your 
best, Mr. King. No man can do 
more. 

Kina: But I have failed. (Miss Ram- 
SEY enters left, excited.) 

Miss Ramsey: Mr. King, I’m so glad 
youre still here. 

Kine: Yes, I am — and — (He looks 
nervously toward WASHINGTON, but 
WASHINGTON backs upstage left. Miss 
Ramsey, of course, doesn’t see him.) 

Miss Ramsey: The radio station just 
called me. And what do you think, 
Mr. King? They’ve discovered they 
made a mistake in their announce- 
ment. The copy was written incor- 
rectly and they announced the auto- 
graphing party for three o’clock in- 
stead of two-thirty, so I’m sure the 
children will be coming. (Voices of 
children are heard off.) You see, 
there they are. I’ll have to get Miss 
Brown. 

Kina: That’s wonderful! (Miss Ram- 
SEY rushes off left. Kina goes to desk 
and sits down. He looks around and 
sees WASHINGTON in back of him.) 
You’re still here, sir? 

WasnHineton: Of course. I wouldn’t 
miss our party for the world. (Sev- 
eral children come rushing in right.) 

Frrst Cup: Is this the place? 

Seconp Cup: Yes — here’s the book 
about George Washington! 

Tutrp CurLp: I want one! 

Fourtu Cuxtip (Rushing to counter and 
picking up book): So do I. (Krxe 





goes to counter and stands in front of it 
facing downstage.) 

Kina: Just a minute, children. You'll 
have to wait until the lady gets here 
before you buy your books. (More 
children enter right.) 

Firru Cutip: I'll bet you’re the author. 

Sixt Curb: Sure he is. I’ve seen your 
picture in the paper, Mr. King. 

Kine: I guess you have. (Miss Brown 
enters left, smiling.) 

Tuirp Curb: Here’s the lady. I want 
a copy of George Washington, please. 

FourtsH Curb: So do I. (They all start 


buying books from Miss Brown. 


More children enter right. KING sits 
down at the desk and _ the 
come to him with their books.) 
First CuiLp: Autograph mine, please. 
Turirp CuiLp: And mine. 
FourtH CuiLp: And mine! 
Kine: Now, one at a time, please, 


children 


children. (He starts autographing.) 
First Curip: Our teacher read us some 
of your book in school and it was 
wonderful. 
Tuirp Curb: It all happened so long 
ago, but I felt as though it were hap- 
pening right now. 


Fourtu Curb: I felt as though I’d 
actually met George Washington. 
(Kine looks around from his auto- 
graphing and smiles at WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON bows.) 

Sreconp Cuip: I saw your book at the 
library, Mr. King, and I read a few 
pages and just loved it. 

Firta Cup: So did I. I learned so 
much about our country and what 
we owe our country, too. 

Kine (Looking up and smiling at them 
all): Children, you do understand — 
you like the book? 


Au: Of course — of course! 


Srxtu Cuitp: May I have my copy 
autographed, please? 

SEVENTH CuHILp: I’m next! 

Miss Brown (Coming over to Mr. 
KinG for a second): Oh, Mr. King, 
we've never had so many children. 
You're a success! 

Kina (Smiling and looking over at 
WASHINGTON): And so is Mr. Wash- 
ington. (Curtain) 


THE END 


Reprinted from the February, 1950 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


In Honor or WASHINGTON 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters except Washing- 
ton wear modern dress. Washington wears 
a costume of the Revolutionary period: 
tizht, white knee breeches, light blue waist- 
coat and full long skirted coat of dark blue. 
White ruffles show above the opening of the 
waistcoat and also at the wrists. Wash- 
ington’s hair is powdered and worn in a 
braid with a black ribbon at the top of it. 

Properties: Hand truck, books, pens, note 
paper, cherry pie, plate, fork. 
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Setting: A corner of the book section of a large 
department store. On the walls are some 
posters reading: “Autographing party to- 
day. Get your copy of George Washington, 
by Charles King. Free cherry pie.”’ There 
is a short counter upstage center with a 
cash register and stacks of books on it. 
(These books must be the same size so that 
they will appear to be the same book.) A 
few copies of the book are placed so that the 
cover with the title shows. At downstage 
left is a small desk facing downstage center. 
An armchair is near the desk. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Tarts for 


the King 


by Corinne Morse 


Characters 
QUEEN oF HEARTS 
KING oF HEARTS 
PRINCESS MARION 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
Lapy LILLy 
LADY SUSAN 
Lapy JUNE 
SHEPHERD Boy 
O_p MAN (PRINCE) 
GUARD 
Four Pace Boys 


SCENE | 


Time: Long ago. 

SETTING: A castle. 

Ar Rise: The QuEEN oF HEArts is 
sitting on the PRINCESS 
Marion ts standing by the table. 
The Lapies are standing in back of 
the QUEEN. 

QvEEN: Princess Marion, do you re- 
member that it is your father’s 
birthday, come this Whitsuntide? 

Princess: Yes, Mother, I remember. 

QveEEN: It is time for us to make his 
birthday gift. It is the one day of 
the vear that a queen must cook. 
It is my duty as his wedded wife to 
bake tarts as a gift. 

Princess: Yes, Mother. 

QuEEN: Lady Susan, have the in- 
gredients been gathered? 

Lapy Susan: They are ready and wait- 
ing, your Majesty, except 


throne; 


QUEEN: Except what? Speak up. 
There must be no exception. Go at 
once and bring the ingredients. 

Lapy Susan: I will do as you say, 
your Majesty. (its) 

QveEN: Bring the aprons, Lady Lilly. 
(Lapy Litiy brings aprons, one for 
the QUEEN and one for the PRINCESS. ) 

Princess: What do we do first, 
Mother? 

QUEEN: We collect all of the cooking 
utensils, of course. 

Lapy Susan (Entering): Here is the 
silver bowl. 

Lapy JuNrE (Entering): Here is the 
jeweled measuring cup. 

Lapy Litty: Here is the silver mixing 
spoon. 

Lapy June: Here is the gold baking 
sheet. 

QuEEN: Where is my recipe book? 
Princess: I have it here on the table, 
Mother. Shall I read the recipe? 

QUEEN: Proceed. 

Princess: Tarts Fit for a King. Two 
cups ground flour from white asters. 

Ist PaGe Boy (Entering): Here are 
the two cups of ground flour from 
the finest white asters. 

Princess: Twelve peacock eggs. 

2np PaGe Boy (Entering): Here are 
twelve of the finest peacock eggs. 


Princess: One cup of the richest 
cream. 
3rD Pace Boy (Entering): Here is a 





cup of the richest cream in the 
empire. 

Princess: Two cups of moonbeams. 
(No one speaks; they all look at the 
QUEEN.) 

QueEEN: Well, where are the two cups 
of moonbeams? 

4TH Pace Boy (Entering): I beg your 
pardon, your Majesty, but I have 
searched the kingdom over and 
there is not a moonbeam anywhere. 

QurEEN: What? No moonbeams? I 
must have two cups of moonbeams. 

4th Pace Boy: I am sorry, your 
Majesty. 

QueEN: You will be sorry if you do 
not find some moonbeams for the 
King’s tarts. Go at once — every- 
one go — search the kingdom over, 
but come back with moonbeams. 
(They start out.) Wait. Broadcast 


to the empire that the first person 


bringing two cups of moonbeams to 
the castle shall have the Princess 
Marion’s hand in marriage. 
Princess: Oh, Mother, do not make 
such an offer! 
QueEN: Hush, daughter. Would you 
have your father’s birthday ruined? 
Princess: I am sorry, Mother. 
QUEEN: Everyone go at once. 
CURTAIN 


* es & * * 


ScENE 2 

Tre: Two weeks later. 

Sertina: The same. 

At Rise: The QuEEN and PRINCESS 
are talking. 

QueEEN: Tomorrow is your father’s 
birthday. 

Princess: I know, Mother. 

QueEEN: The other ingredients are 


spoiling on the table while we wait 
for moonbeams. 

Princess: What shall we do? (Door 
opens and PRINCE enters, carrying a 
gold jar.) 

Prince: Your Majesty, I have brought 
a jar full of sunbeams for the King’s 
tarts. I could not find moonbeams. 

QueEEN: Sunbeams. They will never 
do. Sunbeams would make the tarts 
tough. 

Prince: I am sorry, your Majesty, I 
will look again. (As PRINCE evits, 
SHEPHERD Boy enters.) 

SHEPHERD Boy: May I offer this jar 
to your Majesty? 

QueEN (Takes the jar and looks inside): 
What is this? These are not moon- 
beams, you silly boy. 

SHEPHERD Boy: No, it is mist from 
the night air. 

QUEEN: Begone, boy. No one ever 
dares use mist from the night air. 
Leave the castle at once. (As 
SHEPHERD Boy exits, OLD MAN 
enters.) 

Otp Man (Bows low in front of the 
QuEEN): Your Majesty, do I under- 
stand that you will give me your 
daughter, Princess Marion, in mar- 
riage if I deliver two cups of moon- 
beams to you? 

QUEEN: Yes. Yes. 
that very thing. 

Otp Man: Very well. Here are the 
moonbeams. (He hands her a jar.) 

QueEN: Upon my word! Moonbeams! 
Two cups of moonbeams. 

Otp Man (Takes the Princess’ hand; 
she draws back): Give me your 
daughter. 

Princess: No, no, Mother. Please. 

QueEEN: I have made a bargain. How- 


I have promised 





ever, you must wait until the tarts 
are made. Perhaps these are not the 
very best moonbeams. You must 
wait until the tarts are made before 
you may claim my daughter. 

Otp Man: Very well. I shall return 
on the King’s birthday. (He exits.) 

Princess: Oh, Mother, how can you 
make me marry such an ugly old 
man? 

Queen: A bargain is a bargain. Now 
help me with the tarts. (They mix 
and stir the ingredients.) Lady 
Susan, put these in the oven and 
watch them carefully. They will 
bake in an instant. 

Lapy Susan: Yes, your Majesty. (She 
goes out and returns immediately with 
the baked tarts.) 

QUEEN (Examines them): They are 
perfect. I have never seen such 
beautiful tarts. (She turns to the 


Princess.) I must hurry and fetch 


your father. He will be delighted. 
Now, Marion, watch them care- 
fully. Never leave them for an in- 
stant. I shall return immediately. 
(She leaves.) 

Princess (Crying): Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
I can not marry that little old man. 
What shall I do? (KNAvVE oF 
HEARTS enters.) 

Knave oF Hearts: Do not cry, dear 
Princess. I have a plan. Let me 
take the tarts and hide them until 
after your father’s birthday. When 
the little old man comes there will 
be no tarts. The Queen will be so 
angry that she will send him away. 

Princess: What will my father say? 
It is his birthday gift, you know. 

KNAVE oF Hearts: He will be upset, 
of course, but when he sees the old 


man, he will be glad that you do 
not have to marry him. 

Princess: Take them quickly. Hide 
them carefully and return with them 
tomorrow after the birthday is over. 
(KNAVE hurries out as the Kina and 
QUEEN enter.) 

QuEEN: Come, my dear King. See 
what I have made for you. (They 
walk over to the table. The Princess 
steps back.) 

Kina: I see nothing, my dear. 

QueEEN: Nothing! There is nothing on 
this table. (Zo Princess) Where 
are the tarts that I made for your 
father? 

Princess: I am very sorry, Mother, 
but they seem to have disappeared. 

QueEN: Disappeared? How could they 
disappear? Were you not watching 
them carefully? (Guarp enters, 
dragging the KNAvE or Hearts.) 

Guarp: Your Majesty, I found this 
fellow hiding in the garden. 

Kina: Who are you? 

Knave or Hearts: Sir, I am the 
Knave of Hearts. 

Kina: Oh, I know you. 

The Queen of Hearts 

Made some tarts 

On a summer day. 

The Knave of Hearts 

Stole the tarts 

And with them ran away. 

Now, young fellow, where are the 
tarts? 

Knave: I do not know, your Majesty. 

Kine: Why don’t you know? 

Princess: Please, Father, let me ex- 
plain. It was all my fault. I asked 
him to hide the tarts until after your 
birthday because Mother has prom- 
ised that I shall marry a little old 





man, just because he brought the 
moonbeams for your tarts. I asked 
the Knave of Hearts to hide the 
tarts, for if you cannot eat them, 
then I need not marry the little old 
man. 

KinG (7'0 QueEN): Is all this true, my 
dear Queen? 

Queen: I am afraid that it is. 

Kina: Something must be done. 

QurEN: Something has been done. 
The tarts are and Princess 
Marion need not marry the little old 
man. (OLD MAN enters carrying the 
tray of tarts.) 


gone 


Princess : Now I shall not marry that 
little old man. 

O_p Man: Oh, yes, you will, for I have 
found the tarts. Here they are, your 
Majesty. 

Princess: What shall I do? 


O_p Man: With your permission (//e 
bows to the KK1na.) I will now pass the 
tarts. 
your birthday. (7'o the QUEEN) Now 
one for you, your Majesty. (7'o the 
PRINCESS 
Princess 


You first, sir, because it is 


And one for you, dear 
my (He 


laughs in a shrill voice.) 


bride-to-be. 


Princess: Oh, no, no. (She refuses the 
tart.) 

Outp Man: Now, one for myself. Let 
us try them for their texture, and 
their flavor. (Everyone takes a bite. 
At the first bite OLD MAN removes his 
long whiskers and cape and stands be- 
fore the Princess as a handsome 
Prince.) I beg your pardon, dear 
Queen, but it was necessary for me 
to disguise myself in order to collect 
the moonbeams. (He turns to the 
Princess.) And now, dear Princess, 
may I have the honor of your hand 
in marriage? 

Princess: Sir, how shall I ask your for- 
giveness? 

KinG: The tarts are wonderful. You 
are a perfect cook, my dear, and a 
perfect Queen. As for you, kind 
Prince, it is an honor to welcome you 
to my kingdom. Let us all celebrate. 
KXnave of Hearts, pass the tarts. (At 
the IKKING’s last words all of the PAGE 
Boys and the KNave or Hearts 
come onto the stage and may go down 
into the audience with trays full of 
tarts and cookies. Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
TARTS FOR THE KING 

Characters: 10 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes 

Costumes: Court costumes for all but the 
Shepherd Boy and the Old Man, who are 
in poor clothes. 

Setting: The throne room of the castle. The 
throne is at center back. A long table and 
a low bench are at right front. There are 
entrances at left and right. 

Properties: Two aprons, bowl, measuring cup, 
mixing spoon, baking sheet, recipe book, 
eggs, cup of cream, golden jar, Jar, tarts 
and cookies. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Living Up to Lincoln 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

I’ ATHER 

MorTHER 

Bossre Carter ) 

LUCILLE CARTER }thetr children 
Jack CARTER 
Youna Man 
WIFE 

TrmE: The present. 

Lincoln’s Birthday. 


SetrinG: The Carter dining room. 


The morning of 


At Rise: The Carvers are finishing 
their breakfast. At the right end of the 
table sits Parner, HeENry Carrer, 
reading his newspaper and now and 
then sipping his coffee. At the left end 


of the table Morner, Epiri 
Carter. At the upstage side of the 
table are Bospir, about nine 
old, and Luctuur, about twelve. Al 
the downstage side of the table with 
back to the is JACK, 
thirteen or fourteen. Bonnie is just 
Jinishing a piece of toast. 


Did 


sils 


years 


his audience 


MoruHer: 
Bobbie? 


Bossier: Yes, Mother. 


you eat your egg, 


LvcitLe: So you'll grow to be a fine 
strong man? 

Morner: What’s that? 

LuciLueE: Well, that’s what you always 
say, Mother. 

Moruer: Of course, and Bobbie wants 
to grow to be a fine strong man, 
don’t you, dear? 

Bospie: Indubitably, Mother. 


Jack: Where does Bobbie get those 
big words? For a kid his age 

Moruer: He’s studious, Jack. 

“aTHER (Looking over his newspaper 
and then putting it down): | wonder if 
it pays to be studious. The more I 
study my newspaper, the more upset 
I get. 

Moruer: Henry, not on top of your 
egg! 

FatHer: I shouldn't read my news- 
paper on top of my egg? 

Moruer: No, you shouldn’t get upset. 
It’s bad for your digestion. 

FATHER: How can I help it? All the 
problems in the world, and it seems 
I don’t do much but read about them 
in the paper. 

MoruHer: Nonsense, you do a lot. 

latTHER: We should all do more. 

tell 

Idith, all these problems of peace 


If we 

could only see how — I you, 
and housing and inflation 

Morner: Inflation. Now, Henry, just 
because you work in a bank, you 
mustn’t always be worrying about 
money Besides, you haven't 
time to worry It’s 
eight-thirty. You'd better be getting 
started or you'll be late. 

FATHER: I’m 
Edith. 

Moruer: What’s that? Are you sick? 
Then we'll call a doctor — children, 
you'd better go on to school 

Jack: We're not going to 
Mother. 


now. almost 


not going anywhere, 


school, 





Fatuer: And I’m not sick, Edith. 
Moruer: Then what’s the matter 
with all of you? Not going to the 


bank — not going to school — 
Birthday, 


Bossre: It’s  Lincoln’s 
Mother. 

Aut (Laughing): Yes, it’s Lincoln’s 
Birthday! 

Moruer: Lincoln’s Birthday — my 
goodness, can you imagine my for- 
getting all about it? Why, of course 
it’s Lincoln’s Birthday and the bank 
is closed and there’s no school — 
and here I was just thinking how 
lucky all of you were because you’d 
be out of the way today. 

Bosse: Why, Mother? I think we’re 
lucky to have a holiday. 

Moruer: That’s just it, Bobbie. 
afraid it won’t be a holiday. 


I’m 
You 
see, I’ve planned to clean house. 
LuctLuie: Clean house? In the middle 

of February? 

Moruer: Yes, Lucille, toward the end 
of winter the house seems to look so 
down at the heels that I suddenly 
decided to turn everything inside 
out— wash the curtains and — 
well, everything. 

Jack: Why, Mom! 

Moruer: In fact, I started last night 
after you were all asleep. I guess 
none of you has looked into the liv- 
ing room - 

Jack (Rising and crossing right and 
peering off): Boy, it’s really a 
shambles, Mom — all the furniture 
in the middle of the floor and the rug 
rolled up. (He comes back and sits 
down again.) 

Moruer: Dear me, it 7s too bad. If I’d 
remembered that all of you were 
going to be at home — 


Fatuer: It’s all right —I think it’s 
fine, Edith. We’ll all help you. 

LuciLLe: Of course we will, Mom. 
You know what we can do, Jack? 
Fix up our recreation room in the 
basement. 

Jack: Sure. We've been wanting to 
get that done for months. 

Fatuer: And I’ll wash windows for 
you, Edith, and do all the heavy 
work. I'll enjoy using my muscles 
for a change after sitting in that bank 
all day the way I do. 

Bosse: But Mother - 

Fatuer: Yes, Bobbie? 

Moruer: What is it, dear? 

Bosnre: It isn’t that I object to doing 
work, Mother. I could help, too. 
But isn’t today a holiday? 

Moruer: Well, it’s Lincoln’s Birthday 
but — 

Bossie: Wouldn’t it be better if we 
all celebrated his birthday? 

FatTHerR: We do celebrate in a way, 

There’s no school. The banks 
are closed — 

Bossre: I mean why don’t we cele- 
brate the way we do for Thanks- 
giving and Fourth of July and — 
why, we always have a picnic on 
Fourth of July and a great big din- 
ner on Thanksgiving, and Grandma 
and Grandpa come. 

Moru_Er (Rising and stacking breakfast 
dishes): Well, we may have to have 
a picnic today — that is, a picnic of 
sorts in the kitchen. We certainly 
can’t have a great big dinner with 
the mess we’ll be in. 

Bospre: A picnic in the kitchen, 
Mother? That’s not like really 
celebrating. 


- Father — 


son. 





FATHER: Bobbie, the best way we can 
celebrate the birthday of a great 
man like Lincoln is by trying to live 
up to him. 

Bossie: Live up to him? 

LucitLE (Smiling): Sure, Bobbie, by 
growing up to be a fine strong man 
the way Mother says. 

Bossie: Yes, Lucille, but that takes 
time. I’m talking about today. 

FATHER (Rising): Today I’m going to 
wash windows. Lincoln did homely 
tasks like that. 

Bosstie: Lincoln chopped wood. 

FatHer: Yes, son, to be exact, he split 
rails. 

Lucite: Anyhow, Lincoln was always 
working and I guess there’s no better 
way to celebrate his birthday. (She 
rises and starts left.) I’m going to get 
started in the basement. 

Jack (Rising, too): O.K., Lucille, I'll 
help you. Is there anything you 
want me to do first, Mom? 

Moruer: You might take the curtains 
down in the living room — they’re 
hard for me to reach. 

Jack: Sure, Mom. (He goes off right 
and Lucie off left.) 

Fatuer: I’d better get at the windows, 
Edith. (He goes off left.) 

BossteE: I still don’t see what I can do, 
Mother. 

Moruer (Handing him stack of dishes): 
You might take these dishes out into 
the kitchen for me. 

Bossier: I didn’t mean that. I mean 
about Lincoln. (He takes the dishes 
and goes solemnly off left. MotTHer 
looks after him and then shakes her 
head and starts to stack the rest of the 
dishes. FATHER comes back, carrying 
a pail of water and a squeegee.) 


Moruer: Henry, can’t you explain 
more to Bobbie? 

FaTHER: Explain? What about? (He 
sets down his pail.) 

Moruer: Lincoln’s Birthday — what 
it means. You know, Henry, Bobbie 
takes everything so seriously. I 
think he’s worried because we're all 
just — well, working. 

FaTuHER: Yes, I suppose it doesn’t 
seem like much of a celebration for 
his hero. 

Moruer: That’s it. Ever since you 
started him on that collection of 
Lincoln pennies, he’s talked so much 
about Lincoln, and now along comes 
his birthday and we — (BosBBIE 
re-enters left.) 

Bospie: Mother, do you want me to 
take out some more dishes? 

Moruer: Not if there’s something else 
you’d rather do, Bobbie. After all, 
this 7s a holiday. 

Bossie: But everybody’s working. 
(MorHer looks at FATHER.) 

FatuHer: Bobbie, my boy, maybe I can 
explain a little more. When we think 
of Lincoln we think of our country, 
don’t we? 

Bossier: Yes, Father, because Lincoln 
did so much for our country. 

Fatuer: Exactly, and Lincoln’s Birth- 
day makes us remember that. Each 
one of us makes up his mind to do 
his best for his country, too. To 
keep it strong and free, the way 
Lincoln wanted it to be. To help 
solve its problems—to help each 
other — 

Bossie: Problems? 

FaTtHER: There’s the peace among na- 
tions — and the housing shortage all 
over the world — and inflation — 





Bosse: Inflation? Has that to do with 
money? 

FATHER: Yes, son. 

Bossie: Would it help if I spent my 
Lincoln pennies instead of saving 
them? 

FatHEeR: No, Bobbie, that would make 
it worse. But if we all make up our 
minds to help in any way we can — 

Bossier: Is that celebrating, Father, if 
you make up your mind to do that? 

FATHER: It’s honoring Lincoln, Bobbie, 
in the way he’d want to be honored. 

Boppie: Oh... Well, I guess I’ll get 
my book on Famous Americans and 
read some more about him. (He goes 
off right. FaruHEerR shakes his head.) 

Morner: Henry, maybe you’d better 
go out and buy something for him. 
After all, holidays mean presents to 
children. 

Farner: I don’t think so— not to 
Bobbie. Anyhow, the only thing he 
Wants is that oldest Lincoln penny, 
and they’re very hard to find. I can’t 

the bank. (Jack 

enters right, carrying some curtains 


even find one at 


over his arm.) 

Jack: Here are your curtains, Mom. 
What’ll I do with them? 

Moruer: I’ll take care of them, Jack. 
Just put them over a chair there. 
(Jack hangs curtains over back of 
chair.) 

Jack: O.WK. I’m going down to the 
basement and help Lucille. (de goes 
off left.) 

Parner (He picks up his pail): I got 
this far. Where do I start? 

Moruer: In the living room, Henry. 
The curtains are out of the way in 
there. 

I’ ATHER: 


Fine. (Singing gaily as he 


exits to tune from ‘Pinafore’ — 
“When I was a Lad’) He polished up 
the windows so carefully — tra — 
la — le — (He goes off right. MoTHER 
smiles, picks up rest of dishes in one 
hand and gathers the curtains over her 
other arm. Bossie enters slowly right, 
reading a large book.) 

BospiE: Mom, did you know that 
Lincoln was almost six feet four 
inches tall? 

Moruer: Yes I did, dear, and he prob- 
ably ate his eggs every morning. 

Bossi: I suppose .. . (He sits down 
at the tab and 


MorHer goes off left.) 


facing audience 

Let’s see. 
(LHe turns some pages of book.) Hmmm 
(Reading) “With toward 
none; with charity for all; ™ 
(FATHER enters right.) 

latrHer: Bobbie, where’s your mother? 

Bospie: In the kitchen, | 
lather, what does with malice to- 


malice 


fwuess. 


ward none mean? 
FATHER: It means no ill will toward 
anyone. You like everyone. 
Bossie: That’s what I thought. I’ve 
found something that Mr. Lincoln 
said that fits in with what you told 
me. See— (He points to page in 
book. ) 
FatTHer (Leaning over BoBBIE’s shoul- 
der): Hmm — from Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address. (Reading) “With 
malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are 


in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and 
-to do all which may 


his orphan 
achieve and cherish a just and last- 





ing peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations.”” (He pauses.) Yes, son, 
that is in line with what I was telling 
you, but Mr. Lincoln says it much 
better than I could ever say it. 
That’s one of the finest things that’s 
ever been written and it’s just as 
true today as it was when he wrote it. 

Bossier: I guess we don’t do all those 
things Mr. Lincoln said. 

FaTuER: I - 
of us try - 

Bossier: You said that was the way to 
celebrate his birthday. 

FATHER (At his wit’s end): Oh, Bobbie, 
I — (Moruer re-enters with a bucket 
and a mop.) 

Moruer: Henry, I thought you were 
washing windows. 

FaTHER: I was but I got sidetracked 
by our son and Mr. Lincoln. Be- 
sides, I need a polishing cloth. 

Moruer: There are some old rags in 
the bottom drawer in the kitchen, 
Henry. 


I don’t know, son. Some 


(FATHER exits left, passing 
LucrtLE and Jack as they enter. 
Their hands are dirty and they have a 
few smudges on their faces.) 

Jack: Mom, you ought to see the 
basement. 

Moruer: Don’t tell me you have it 
cleaned up already. (Morner has 
set down bucket and leans on mop as 
she listens.) 

Jack: No, but Lucille had all the 
newspapers and magazines off the 
shelves and we just took them out- 
side for the junk man —- and we set 
the old studio couch against the long 
wall - 

Lucite: And the porch furniture that 
was stacked up in one corner - 
there’s room for all of that and it just 
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needs a little cleaning up. It’s going 
to be positively spacious down there. 

Jack: It’ll make a super playroom. 

Moruer: I’ve always thought it would. 
While you’re doing your cleaning 
don’t forget the washroom and the 
shower down there. It'll save track- 
ing dirt through the house when you 
children come in from ball games and 
swimming next summer. 

LuciueE: It'll be just like a little house 
of our own. I even think we can put 
some curtains at the windows. 

Mornuer: Of course you can. I'll find 
some for you when you're ready 
and there’s an old electric grill in the 
attic. You can use that for popping 
corn and making hamburgers. 

LucttLe: Wonderful, Mom. 

Jack: Oh, boy, we can have some real 
parties! 

BossirE: A party? When? 

LucttteE: Oh — oh, | what's in 
your mind, Bobbie. A party for Mr. 
Lincoln. Not tonight — it won't be 
ready. But you’re going to like that 
room. You'll be able to keep some 
of your stuff down there. 


see 


Moruer: Yes, Bobbie, your penny 
collection and some of your books. 


Jack: Sure, there’s lots of shelf space. 
There are two long shelves 
for Lucille and one for me 


one 

and 

you can have the little one all to 
yourself, 

Bosse: Oh. Why should I have the 
little one? I have more books than 
either of you. 

Jack: Maybe you have, but you still 
get the little one. 

LucILuE: You see, we're older, Bobbie. 


Bossie: I don’t see that your being 





older has anything to do with it. 
Mr. Lincoln didn’t say so. 

Jack: What do you mean? 

Bosstr: His Gettysburg address — 
I’ve just been reading it. ‘“Four- 
score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Equal. See? 
(Jack and LUCILLE laugh.) 

Jack: Well, we'll have to think about 
it. Maybe we can make your shelf 
longer. (FATHER enters left.) 

Fatuer: Edith, I can’t find those 
rags — 

Mortuer: Oh, Henry — (The doorbell 
rings.) That’s probably the mail- 
man. Will you go and see, Bobbie? 

Bossre: All right, Mother. (He exits 


right, taking his book with him.) 
Moruer (Setting her mop against wall 


and starting left): Vl get them for 
you, Henry. I don’t know why it is 
you can never find — (She ezits 
left.) 

FatHer: You two look as though 

working. I haven’t 
even started yet. 

LuciLLE: We've only just started and 
we'd better get busy again, too. 
(BopBIg re-enters, without his book.) 

Bossier: It wasn’t the mailman. It’s 
company. 

FatTHEeR: Company? 

Jack: At this time of day? 

Lucite: Mother will certainly be 
pleased with the house all — 

Moruer (Entering left): Here you are, 
Henry. (Handing him a cloth) It was 
right where I told you. 

Fatuer (Taking cloth): My dear, we 
have company. 


you’ve been 
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Moruer: Company? (A Youne Man 
enters right, followed by his W1FE with 
a baby in her arms.) 

Fatuer (Stepping forward and hest- 
tating a little): How do you do? 

YounG Man: Excuse me, sir, but your 
boy left the door open — so we just 
walked in. 

Fatuer: That’s quite all right. You 
look tired. Would you care to sit 
down? (He moves one of dining room 
chairs toward YouNG Man.) 

Youne Man: No, sir, but maybe my 
wife — 

Wire (She sits down): Thank you. 

YounG Man: I'd better explain what 
this is all about. We noticed you 
were moving, you see. The curtains 
being down and the furniture — 

Moruer: Moving? 

Youna Man: Yes, and I thought if 
you didn’t have the renting of the 
place perhaps you could tell us who 
did. 

Bosse: But Mister, we’re not moving. 

Youna Man: You're not? (He looks at 
FatHER, who shakes his head.) 

Moruer: No, it’s just that I’m clean- 
ing house. 

YounG Man: Oh, I see. 

Wire (Rising): We're terribly sorry to 
have bothered you. We'd better go, 
Dick. 

YounG MAN (Starting right): Yes. I — 
I suppose. (He turns back.) Say, 
you don’t know of any place for rent, 
do you? 

FatHer: No, I’m afraid I don’t. I 
wish I did. I know how hard it is 
these days. 

Youne Man: Yes, it is. We’ve looked 
everywhere. 





Jack: There was an apartment on 10th 
Street last week. 

Lucitue: That’s gone, Jack. It wasn’t 
vacant a day. 

Moruer: Have you tried the neighbor- 
hood just north of here? 

Wire: Oh, yes, there’s nothing. 

Fatuer: I suppose you’re a veteran? 

YounG Man: Yes, sir. Right now I’m 
working days and going to school at 
night on the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Fatuer: That’s fine— but I don’t 
know why the country can’t do 
much more about housing for you 
veterans. 

Youna Man: I guess it’s a problem, 
sir. Thanks anyhow, for your inter- 
est. Come along, Jean, let’s go. 

Wire (Trying to smile): Where’ll we 
go, Dick? (They start right.) 

Fatuer: Wait a minute. Haven’t you 
two anywhere to go? 

Youne Man: As a matter of fact, we 
had a hotel room until midnight 
last night — 

Mortuer: Midnight? You mean you’ve 
just been walking about — 

Youne Man: No, we slept in the rail- 
road station. 

LuciLueE: But the baby — 

Youne Man: That’s it. I could take 
it, but my wife and the baby — 

Wire (Smiling a litile): Now, Dick, 
we’ve been taking it, too, pretty well. 

Youna Man: Darling, as though I 
meant — 

Moruer: You poor dears! Let me get 
you some breakfast. (She starts left.) 
Youna Man: Oh, no, thanks. We've 

| had breakfast. 

Moruer: A cup of coffee then. It’s 
right on the stove. All I have to do 
is heat it up. (She goes off.) 
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Wire: Your wife shouldn’t bother. 

FaTHER: You might as well have a cup 
of coffee. Here, sit down. (He pulls 
out chairs around the table. The 
YounG Man and his W1F® sit down. 
LUCILLE sits next to WiFE and ad- 
mires the baby. FaTHER and Jack sit 
also. Bossi stands, watching.) My 
name’s Henry Carter by the way — 
and Lucille, Jack and Bobbie. 

Youna Man: How do you do? I’m 
Dick Forrest —— and my wife and 
Dick, Jr. 

FaTHER: Well — well — Dick, Jr. — 
and you're still going to school. 

Youne Man: At nights, sir. I’m 
studying law. It’s a long hard grind 
but if we can just get a place to live, 
I think I can make it. 

Wire: Of course you can, Dick. 

Boxpsie: You study law? Are you 
going to be a lawyer? 

YounG Man: I hope so - 
days. 

BossteE: Do you have Blackstone’s 
Commentaries? 

Youne Man: Yes. Right now they’re 
checked at the station with our 
bags but — 

Bosse: Do you know how Abraham 
Lincoln got his Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries? He bought them in a 
barrel with a lot of other stuff. 

Youna Man: So he did. This is his 
birthday, isn’t it? (Moruer enters 
with two cups of coffee and a plate of 
rolls. She places the coffee in front 
of the YouNG Man and his Wire and 
sets the rolls near them.) 

Moruer: Here we are. The coffee’s not 
quite fresh but the rolls are. 

Wire: This is so nice of you."* 

Moruer: Don’t say a word. 


one of these 


It’s the 





least we can do. If we could just 
help you find a place to live! 
Fatuer: If we only could! But the 
fact is we just don’t know of a thing. 
Not a thing. 
Bossie: Father, do you think they’d 
mind living in a basement? 
Fatuer: I don’t know, son. 
basement - why - 
Moruner: Henry, are you thinking the 
same thing I am? 
Jack: Of course he is. 


Whose 


why 


Our basement! 

LUCILLE: We’ve just been saying what 
a nice room it would make! 

Bosste: And there are shelves for your 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Younc Man: You mean you have a 
place - 

Fatuer: Certainly we have — right 
here in this house. The basement’s 
been there all along. I don’t know 
why we didn’t think of it before. 

Moruer: Of course it isn’t much, and 
it’ll need some fixing up. 

Wire: Oh, Mrs. Carter, it’ll seem like 
heaven to us. Dick, I can’t believe 
we’ve found a place! 

YounG Man (Fishing some money from 
pants pocket — several bills and some 
change. Some of the change falls on 
the table): Let’s pay some rent right 
now before these good people change 
their minds. How much, sir? 

FatnHEr: Oh, that room can’t be worth 
much. Put the money away. We'll 
settle that when we get to it. 


Youna Man: Well, all right. (de 


shoves bills back into his pocket, picks 


up change and holds up one penny 
which he shows to his Wire.) Didn’t I 
tell you this was my lucky penny, 
Jean? (He shows it to others.) It’s 
just a Lincoln penny, but someone 


gave it to me and said it was sort of 
valuable, and I carried it all through 
the war. 

Bosse: A Lincoln penny! May I look 
at it? 

Jack: He collects Lincoln pennies. 
(YounG Man hands penny to 
BosBIE.) 

Bossie: Why, it’s the S VDB penny! 

Youne Man: The § stands for San 
Francisco, I suppose, where it was 
minted, but what does the VDB 
mean? 

Bopsie: Those are the initials of the 
designer who made it — Victor D. 
Brenner. (Still looking at it) This 
is a rare one, all right. 

Youne Man: It is? Do you have it in 
your collection? 

Bosse: No, it’s the only one I don’t 
have. 

YounG Man: Well, you have it now. 

Bossie: But I couldn’t take it, sir. 
It’s your lucky penny. 

Youne Man: It’s brought me enough 
luck today — all the luck I need. 
Keep it. (He looks at his Wire and 
then back at Bonsir.) To please us. 

Wire: Yes. 

BoppiE (He is speechless): I — I — 
thank you. Why — thank you! 

Youna Man: You’d think I’d given 
him a million dollars. 

FatuHer: It does mean a lot to him. 
Bobbie, you’re having a big Lincoln’s 
Birthday after all. 

Bossi: I'll bet I never have a better 
one. 

Farner: And you suggested the base- 
ment. 

Bosse: Abraham Lincoln used to give 
up his room at the inn when some- 
one needed it, and sleep on the 





counter of his store. I didn’t think Farner: Yes, son. You have your 

we should mind giving up our base- penny. 

ment. Bossre: Not only that, Father. We 
FatHer: Mind? We're delighted. solved a problem. 

Funny thing — here I’ve been wor- Farner: Oh, yes, the housing shortage. 

rying about the housing shortage We didn’t solve all of it, of course. 

and thinking the country should do Bossir: No, but you said if each one 

something and all along I could of us did his part — 

have — Fatuer: That’s right. If each one of 
YounGc Man: Well, sir, sometimes we us does his part, no matter how 

don’t see things right in front of our small, all the problems, no matter 

noses. how big, can be solved. (Curtain) 
Bossier: We really celebrated Lincoln’s THE END 

Birthday after all. 


Reprinted from the January, 1948 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Livina UP To LIncoLn 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The 
young man and his wife are wearing winter 
coats. 

Properties: Newspaper, pail of water and a 
squeegee, two or three pairs of curtains, large 
book, bucket and mop, large baby doll to 
be used as a baby, two cups of coffee and a 
plate of rolls, bills, change and one penny. 

Setting: The Carter dining room. There is an 
entrance to the living room at right and an 
entrance to kitchen and other parts of the 
house at left. There is a table at center 
stage with five chairs around it. A couple of 
other chairs stand upstage at left and right, 
and there is a buffet with some silver or 
candlesticks on it centered against the back 
wall. The table is set for five — cups, 
saucers, silver, egg cups, etc., and there is 
some food in evidence. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Blue-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises, 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by Atice VERY 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
237 pages, $3.75 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue FEaRLEss KNIGHT AND THE DRAGON 
(Play on pages 59-66) 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female; 4 male or 
female; male and female extras as desired. 
Lightning and the Dragon should each be 
played by 2 actors. If desired, the Guards 
ioe the Dragon may be played by the 
same actors. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Court costumes. King and Princess 
wear crowns. Jester wears traditional 
jester’s costume. The knights wear armor, 
but Fearless Filbert’s armor is too big for 
him. Guards wear uniforms. Guinivere 
and Gwendolyn may wear humorous cos- 
tumes, if desired. Dilly and Dally wear 
peasant clothes. Lightning and ened 
wear horse and dragon costumes. 

Properties: Sewing equipment, dandelions 
and dragon tail. 


Setting: A royal courtroom. The throne is at 
center rear. Two stools are at one side. 
There may be other chairs, etc., as desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Fearless Knight and 
the Dragon 


by Elizabeth Brenner 


Characters 
DAUNTSALOT 


TAUNTSALOT knights 


FEARLESS FILBERT 

— ‘ \ maida to the court 
WENDOLYN | 

Kina 

PRINCESS 

JESTER 

PaGE 

LIGHTNING, the horse 

DRAGON 

Ditty a for Dauntsalot and 

DALLY Tauntsalot 

CourRTIERS 

ScENE I 

Time: Long, long ago. 

Settina: The royal courtroom. A throne 
is at center rear. Two stools are at 
one side. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. GUINIVERE 
and GWENDOLYN scurry on from left, 
carrying sewing equipment. They 
are awkward and silly. 

GUINIVERE: Gwendolyn, I’m so ex- 
cited! The court will be assembling 
any minute now. 

GWENDOLYN (Moving over towards 
stools at right): Come, Guinivere, 
let’s sit over here. We can work on 
our new dresses and won’t miss a 
thing that happens. 

GUINIVERE: I just don’t think I’ll ever 
get this dress finished in time for the 
Princess’ birthday ball, and I do 
want to look my most beautiful for it. 

GWENDOLYN: You know, that ball will 


be very important for us. The King 
will announce the Princess’ choice 
for a husband and then we'll have all 
the rest of the men for ourselves. 

GUINIVERE (Leans over and talks to 
GWENDOLYN in confidence): I can’t 
understand what’s taking the Prin- 
cess so long to make a choice. Her 
birthday ball is only three days 
away, and the King has given her 
until today to make up her mind. 

GWENDOLYN: She has her choice of the 
handsomest and most gallant men in 
the land. 

GuINnIvVeRE: Everyone knows that Sir 
Dauntsalot and Sir Tauntsalot are 
simply dying for her hand. 

GwWENDOLYN: I put my brain to think- 
ing about that. I said to myself, 
“Gwendolyn,” I said, “how is it 
that the Princess can resist the good 
looks, the muscles, the courage of 
men like Dauntsalot and Taunt- 
salot?” Slowly it came to me — 
there must be another who turns the 
Princess’ head! 

GUINIVERE: Gwendolyn, you are the 
cleverest thing! Who do you think 
it might be? 

GWENDOLYN (Moves closer to GUINI- 
VERE): Have you ever noticed the 
way the Princess looks at Fearless 
Filbert? 

GUINIVERE: Fearless Filbert! He’s the 
poorest excuse for a knight I’ve ever 
seen! Why, he’s the only knight I 
know of who had to have a damsel in 





distress save him! His idea of a 
courageous deed is to pick weeds out 
of the King’s garden — and just the 
little weeds, at that. 

GWENDOLYN: I know that he’s not our 
idea of a hero, but you mark my 
words: it’s Fearless Filbert whom 
the Princess wants to marry, and 
she won’t admit it because she knows 
he’d faint at the idea. 


GUINIVERE: We'll soon see. Today’s 


the day for her to decide, and if she 
Look, here 


doesn’t, the King will. 
comes the Page now! 

Pace (Entering): Hear ye, hear ye. 
The King has called a meeting of the 
court. (Crossing stage) Hear ye, 
hear ye. The court is to assemble 
immediately. Hear ye, hear ye! 
(Exits) 

GUINIVERE: They must be going to 
talk about the wedding now! Oh, 
Gwendolyn, every time I hear the 
word wedding, I could ery. (Sniffs 
loudly) They’re always so happy. 
(Bawls) 

GWENDOLYN: Quiet! Here come the 
King and the Princess. (Kina and 
PRINCESS enter side by side, followed 
by Jester, Courtrers from both 

GWENDOLYN and GUINIVERE 
rise and bow to K1nG and PRINCEss, 
then move to side of stage again. 
KinG and Princess stand in center.) 

KinG: Good day to you all. I hope 
that this day finds you healthy and 
in good spirits. (General murmur of 
“(rood day, your Majesty,’ “Good 

etc.) I have 

called the court together to hear the 

Princess’ decision about the man 

whom we shall declare her betrothed 

the night of her birthday. 


sides. 


day, your Highness,” 


on 
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(Princess stares at her feet.) Well, 
daughter, who is your choice? 

Princess (Softly): I have made no 
choice. (General exclamations of 
“What, no choice?”’, “Oh my good- 
ness!’’, etc.) 

GWENDOLYN (7'o0 GUINIVERE): See? 
What did I tell you? 

GUINIVERE: Quiet, Gwendolyn, this is 
so exciting! (Kine glowers at them. 
JesTeR walks over to them and puts 
finger to his lips, shushing them. 
They swat at him but he leaps back in 
time to escape.) 

Kine: You can see that you have sur- 
prised us all. Of all the men in the 
kingdom, surely there must be one 
whom you would like to wed. 

Princess: Yes, there is one. (General 
murmur from the crowd) But, I fear 
he would not be willing. Therefore, 
I have made no choice. (GWENDO- 
LYN and GUINIVERE flutter with ex- 
citement.) 

Kina (Angrily): Who is this one who 
would not want to marry my daugh- 
ter? 

Princess: I cannot tell you. 

KinG: Very well, then. I shall have to 
choose for you. (KING sits on throne. 
PRINCESS sits at his side.) One man 
in all the kingdom will win your 
hand; the rest will lose it. 

Jester: Choosing, choosing, the King 

will do the choosing; 
One will be winning, the rest will be 
losing. 

Kine: Since you have voiced no 
preference, I will hold a contest for 
your hand — a contest that will call 
for the courage and strength of a 
knight. Page, call in Dauntsalot and 
Tauntsalot. 





JESTER: There’s a twosome mighty 
cheerless; 
What happened to Filbert the Fear- 
less? 

Princess: Yes, Father, if the knights 
are to enter a contest for my hand, 
why not give them all a chance? 

KrnG: Very well. Page, call in Daunt- 
salot, Tauntsalot, and (Pause) Fear- 
less Filbert. (PAGE ezits.) 

GUINIVERE: Gwendolyn, I do believe 
you're a genius. 

KinG: Daughter, prepare to see a real 
test of courage. 

Princess: Father, I hope you’re not 
sending them out on a mission too 
dangerous. 

Kina: Nothing is too dangerous for the 
knights of my kingdom — not for 
two of them, at least. 

Pace: Announcing the knights of the 
realm. (The Knicuts enter. DAUNT- 


SALoT and TAUNTSALOT are large and 


IILBERT is 
small; his armor is too large for him. 
They line up in front of KiNG.) 

Knicuts (In unison): Good day, your 
Majesties. (They bow.) We hope 
this day finds you well. We three 
Knights are here to serve you. 

DauntsaLoT: I’m Dauntsalot (Bows). 

TAuNTSALOT: I’m Tauntsalot (Bows). 

FEARLESS FILBERT: I’m Fearless Fil- 
bert (Bows). 

DauntsaLor: No deed too large. 

TAUNTSALOT: No deed too hard. 

FEARLESS FILBERT: [Tor us 
knights. 

Kina: Good day, sirs. This day finds 
me well, thank you. And what about 
you? What have you to report on 
your morning’s activities in behalf of 
our fair kingdom? 


handsome. FEARLESS 


brave 


DauntTsa.ot: It’s been a dull day for 
me, your Majesty. I’ve captured 
but six highway robbers. 

Tauntsaor: I, too, have found this a 
most uninteresting day. The only 
chance I had to stretch my muscles 
was when I rescued four maidens 
from the jaws of death. 

Kina: Very modest accomplishments, 
indeed. You'll have to do better 
than that to keep in tip-top condi- 
tion. And what about you, Fearless 
Filbert?) What have you done this 
morning? 

FEARLESS F'rLBeRT: A most busy day 
I’ve had, your Majesty. I’ve rid the 
entire palace grounds of dandelions 
and saved a little kitten from drown- 
ing in the moat. (PRINCESS smiles, 
enraptured. ) 

PrINcEssS: Such a gentle knight! 

DauntTsaLoT: How courageous of you! 

TauntsaLot: Do you call those 
“deeds’’? 

Jester: Indeedy do, / call those deeds, 
To spare the cat and spoil the weeds. 

KING: Quiet, gentlemen. There is no 
time for quarreling now. I have im- 
portant orders to impart to you, so 
listen carefully. As you know, the 
royal ball is in three days and at that 
time I shall announce the Princess’ 
betrothal. The Princess has gra- 
ciously consented to allow me to 
make a choice since she is having 
trouble deciding among three such 
eligible suitors. Do you men feel 
that you are qualified to vie for her 
hand? 

DauntTsALor: I think so, your Majesty, 
if being handsome is a qualification. 

TAUNTSALOT: Or being courageous. 

Kine: What about you, Fearless Fil- 





bert? Do you feel that you are 
qualified to marry the Princess? 
FEARLESS FILBERT: Marry? Oh gra- 
cious me! Marry! Oh, golly — 
JesTER: Fearless Filbert wed? 
Methinks he’d rather be dead. 
Kine (70 JESTER): Quiet, you! This is 
serious state business. Very well, 
gentlemen, since you all feel that you 
are qualified, I will hold a contest 
among you for her hand. In your 
reports on your deeds for the day, 
there was no mention of pursuit of 
the terrible dragon that stalks the 
outer forests of this kingdom, ter- 
rifying all in the realm. Therefore, I 
decree that within three days, one 
of you is to slay the dragon and re- 
turn with its tail as evidence. The 


man who does this will win the hand 
of the Princess. If no one does this, 
I will order all three of you banished. 


Princess: Father, surely you will not 
subject our knights to such dangers. 

GuINIVERE: Oh, Gwendolyn, who do 
you think will win, Dauntsy or 
Tauntsy? 

Kina: My decree begins as of this mo- 
ment. Go forth, and may none of 
you return unless one bears the tail 
of the terrible dragon. 

DavuntsaLot: We shall go forth, your 
Majesty. Have no fear that we shall 
not return. No deed too large. 
(Leaps off-stage) 

Tauntsaor: No deed too hard. (Leaps 
off-stage) 

FEARLESS FILBERT: For us_ brave 
knights. (Leaps off-stage, tripping as 
he goes. A moment later, there is a 
loud crash and the sound of metal 
splashing in water. JESTER peers out 
to see what has happened.) 


Kine: Good heavens, what was that 
noise? 

Jester: Nothing unusual, your Maj- 
esty — The other two knights will 

gloat again, 
Poor Filbert fell into the moat again! 

Kina: He has the rustiest armor in the 
kingdom! Oh, well, the court is dis- 
missed. Come, let us all go into the 
royal gardens. (All exit except 
JESTER, who dozes by the side of the 
throne. DAuNTSALOT and TAUNTSA- 
Lot enter. They don’t see the JESTER.) 

DauntsaLot (Hits TAUNTSALOT on 
back): Giving credit where it’s due, 
old boy, I must say we’ve really out- 
done ourselves with this latest 
scheme. 

TAUNTSALOT: We are rather marvel- 
ous, but there’s no time to waste 
patting ourselves on the back. 
(Grins) We can do that later. Did 
you tell Dilly and Dally to meet us 
here? 

DauntsaLor: I did, indeed. What a 
pleasure to have such devoted 
servants. There isn’t anything they 
wouldn’t do for us. 

TAUNTSALOT: Well, we’ll soon find out 
about that. Here they come. (DILLY 
and DALLyY enter.) 

Ditty: Did you call us, sires? 

Datity: We came right away. You 
know our motto: No shilly or shally 
with Dilly and Dally! (Jester stirs 
and begins to listen.) 

DauntTsALoT: Yes, we did call you, 
and you came in good time. We 
have some orders of a rather un- 
usual nature for you. (JESTER listens 
eagerly.) 

Duty: More orders of a “rather un- 


usual nature’’? 





TAUNTSALOT: Yes, unless you’d rather 
lose your jobs and go back to tending 
the stables, that is. 

Datty: No, sires, we'll do anything 
for you. 

Duty: Oh, sires, please don’t send us 
back there! 

DavuntsaALoT: That’s more like it. 
Very well, we want you to find your- 
selves a dragon costume. Put it on, 
then go out to the woods just north 
of here and wait for Fearless Filbert. 

TAUNTSALOT: When he comes along, 
be as ferocious a dragon as you can— 
roar, spit flames if you must — but 
scare him out of his wits and chase 
him into the next kingdom. 

DauUNTSALOT (Ominously): And see to 
it that he doesn’t come back! 

TauNTSALOT: Do you quite under- 
stand, or shall I see you working as 
stableboys tomorrow? 

Ditty: We quite understand. 

Da..y: We certainly do. No shilly or 
shally with Dilly and Dally. 

DauntTsaLot: That’s what we like to 
hear. Carry on, gentlemen. 

TAUNTSALOT: Good day, gentlemen. 

Dirty and Dauiy (Together): Good 
day, sires. (They exit.) 

DauNTSALOT: Come on, Tauntsalot, 
let’s go watch; I wouldn’t want to 
miss this for anything! (They exit. 
JESTER scratches head puzzledly, then 
claps his hands together resolutely and 
runs off-stage.) 

CURTAIN 
e @ -« 
ScENE 2 

Sertina: In front of curtain. The stage 
may be bare or there may be a few 
scattered rocks and trees, etc. DAUNT- 
SALOT and TAUNTSALOT enter. 


DauntTsaLoT: Why don’t we stop 
here? 

TAUNTSALOT: Fine. The scene of the 
battle of the century should take 
place just about here. (They sit.) 

Dauntsa.or: When Filbert sees what’s 
in store for him, there will be some 
fine entertainment. 

TAUNTSALOT: He’ll run from here to 
the next kingdom before you can 
say “dandelion.” 

DauntTsaLor: Then we can simply re- 
port to the King that poor Filbert 
was devoured by the dragon. The 
King will be so concerned over losing 
a knight, even Filbert, that he’ll call 
off this contest. I really don’t mind 
acting brave once in a while, but 
this is going too far. 

TAUNTSALOT: I'll say! The Princess is 
lovely, but not worth endangering 
our good-looking selves. 

DauntTsaLoT: Do not even mention 
such dreadful thoughts! 

TauntsaLor: If Dilly and Dally show 
themselves to be trusty servants in 
this job, we must reward them when 
we return. Maybe I'll let them clean 
my armor. (DRAGON enters.) Here 
they come now. They look just like 
a real dragon! Wait till Filbert sees 
that. 

DavuntTsa.or: If I didn’t know it wasn’t 
real, I’d be a little scared of it my- 
self. (To Dragon) Hey, Dilly, come 
on over here and let me get a good 
look at you. (Pause) 

TAuNTSALOT: He didn’t answer. It 
might be hard to hear through that 
costume. Hey, Dally, let’s see how 
you look. (Dragon roars. Ditty 
and Dauuy enter and stand behind 
the Knicuts, who don’t see them.) 





Ditty: I’m sorry, sir, but we couldn’t 
find the costume. 

DavuntTsaLot (Without turning around) : 
Oh, that’s all right. You look fine. 

TaunTsALor: That’s fine, boys, you 
can stop rehearsing now and wait 
for Fearless Filbert to arrive. 

DauntsaLot and TauntsaLor (Both 
suddenly stand up straight, horrified) : 
What!?! (They turn around and see 
Ditty and Da ty, turn back to look 
at Draacon, then clutch Ditty and 
DALLY.) 

DauntTsaLor: Tauntsalot, that — that 
— dragon, it’s — it’s — 

TaunTSALoT: REAL! (DraGon ap- 
proaches them and roars.) 

DauntTsALoT: Run for your life! 
(DauNTSALOT, TAUNTSALOT, DILLY, 
and Dauuy flee off-stage. DRaGon 
follows them to edge of stage, roaring, 
then wanders back, lies down and 
sleeps, snoring loudly. FEARLESS 


FILBERT and Horse enter from op- 
posite side.) 

FEARLESS FILBERT: Now remember, 
Lightning, my brave steed, there will 
be nothing to fear when we see the 
dragon, for it won’t be a real one. 


The Jester overheard Dauntsalot 
and Tauntsalot’s plot and told me 
about it. They’re probably watch- 
ing us so when we see the dragon, 
let’s try to act real brave and we'll 
show them! (DRAGON snores.) Wait, 
Lightning, I just heard something. 
(Looks around slowly) There they 
are! (Hesitantly) I'll show them. I’ll 
just go over and cut off the tail of 
the fake dragon. (Approaches 
DraGon) It certainly is a real- 
looking Dragon. It’s a good thing 
the Jester warned me. Not that I 


would have been afraid of the real 
dragon, of course, but it’s just nice 
to know that this isn’t the real one. 
(DraGon wakes up with a start, 
climbs to its feet and roars fiercely. 
FEARLESS FILBERT struts noncha- 
lantly around the stage.) Who’s afraid 
of the ferocious dragon? Not me! 
(Pounds self on chest; walks around 
DraGcon) Goodness, look at all the 
weeds. (70 Dracon) If you don’t 
mind, Draggie, I’ll just pick a few of 
these while you roar. (DRAGON 
roars; FEARLESS FILBERT picks flow- 
ers, holds them in front of DraGon.) 
Here, want to smell? (DRraGon 
sneezes strongly.) Are you allergic to 
dandelions? (DRAGON roars. FEAR- 
LESS FitBpert draws back.) You 
sounded as if you meant that! 
(DRAGON sneezes again.) Who ever 
heard of a dragon with hay fever! 
(DRraGon roars.) Goodness gracious 
—you are real! Well, for once I 
won’t be a coward or my name’s not 
(Gulps) Fearless Filbert! (Waves 
sword at DRaGon who runs off-stage 
sneezing again, with FEARLESS FIL- 
BERT in pursuit and LIGHTNING 
following.) 
>. ch 
SCENE 3 

SetrrinG: The courtroom. 

Ar Rise: Kine, Princess, GWEN- 
DOLYN, GUINIVERE, JESTER, and 
other CourTIERS are assembled. All 
are looking very pensive and glum. 

Kine (7o Jester): What time is it? 

Jester: By sun and moon, sir, 

Tis nearly noon, sir. 

Kine: Nearly noon of the day of my 
daughter’s birthday, and yet none of 
the knights has returned. I fear this 





means all three must be banished. 

Princess: Do give them a little more 
time, Father. Maybe you'll need not 
take such drastic measures. 

KinG: It grieves me to think that none 
of my knights, not even Dauntsalot 
or Tauntsalot, will return. 

Princess: And there is a third who is 
important, too. 

Jester: Your Majesty, wait, 

There are men at the gate. 

Princess: Perhaps it’s Fearless Fil- 
bert, the gentlest knight of all. 

GUINIVERE: Even he would look good, 
now. (Enter DAUNTSALOT and 
TAUNTSALOT. ) 

Jester: Alas and alack, 

Look who’s just come back. 

DaunTsALoT: Never fear, your Maj- 
esty. It’s Dauntsalot. 

TauntTsaLor: And Tauntsalot. 

Princess: But where is Fearless Fil- 
bert? 

Kina: Have you the dragon’s taii? 

GWENDOLYN: Are you hurt, Dauntsy? 

DavuntTsa.or: If you will give us a mo- 
ment, we can answer all your ques- 
tions at once. We return from our 
venture unscathed. 

TAUNTSALOT: But we do not bring the 
dragon’s tail. 

KinG: Then how dare you return? 

DauNnTSALOT: We have come to report 
a sad mishap. 

TAUNTSALOT: It grieves our hearts to 
tell it. (They bow their heads.) 

Princess: Tell us. I fear the worst. 
(JesTER takes her hand and comforts 
her.) 

DauntsaLoT: I am sorry to report 
that although he put up a glorious 
fight, Fearless Filbert, alas, has been 
lost to the dragon. 


TAuNTSALOT: He fought valiantly, but 
it was a victory of monster over man. 

DavunTSALor: It was a terrible sight to 
behold. (Princess faints. GWwEN- 
DOLYN and GUINIVERE hover over her 
and try to revive her.) 

Jester: Methinks in all their “sadness”’ 
I detect a note of gladness. 

Kina: This is unhappy indeed, but at 
least there are two knights left. I 
will give orders to postpone the birth- 
day celebration. The Princess is not 
well and it would not look right to 
hold a ball so soon after losing a 
knight — even though it was just 
Fearless Filbert. (FEARLESS FILBERT 
enters and stands at side. No one 
sees him.) 

GwWENDOLYN: Poor Filbert, I do be- 
lieve I’ll miss him around here. He 
was sort of cute. (FEARLESS FILBERT 
smiles radiantly.) 

FEARLESS Fiitpert: Ahem! 
hears him.) 

Kina (To GweEnpotyn): For once 
you’ve said something sensible. He 
might not have been the most 
courageous knight, but he certainly 
was the most courteous. He was a 
very valuable member of this court, 
and I almost think I’ll miss him, too. 
(FEARLESS FILBERT 7s ecstatic.) 

Dauntsaor: I do, too, your Majesty. 


TAUNTSALOT: Me, too, sir. (FEARLESS 
FILBERT pounds self on chest proudly. 
All turn around and exclaim in sur- 
prise, “Look who's here,” “He's 
back,” etc. PRINCESS stirs.) 

Kina: Fearless Filbert! We had just 
about given you up for lost! (PRin- 
CESS sits up.) 

Princess: Is that really Fearless 


(No one 





Filbert? I cannot believe my eyes. I 
must be dreaming. 

Jester: She’s in such a terrible haze, 
She can’t see her knight for her 
daze. 

KinG (His old self again): Dare you to 
return without the tail of the 
dragon? 

FEARLESS FILBERT: No, sir. I was 
just about to present you with it. 
(Reaches in pocket and hands Kina 
replica of DRAGON’s tail.) 

DauntsaLor: Look at it carefully, sir. 

TauntsaLor: This might be a trick. 

Kine (Examining it carefully): There 
is no doubt that this is the tail of the 
dragon. Fearless Filbert, how did 
you do it? (Hands tail to Jester, who 
examines it.) 

FearLess Firpert (Modestly): Oh, 
it wasn’t much at all, sir. I just saw 
the dragon, battled it, and slew it. 
It was as easy as falling into the 
moat. 

GUINIVERE: You know, Gwendolyn, 
he isn’t so bad after all. 

Dauntsaor: I can’t believe it! 

TAUNTSALOT: It must not be true! 

FeARLESS FILBERT: But it zs true. 

Princess: Fearless Filbert, I knew you 
could do it. 

FEARLESS FILBERT: I guess I did, too, 
all along. 


I sometimes amaze my- 
self with my own courage. 

Kina: Unbelievable though this might 
seem, there is but one thing to do. 


A promise is a promise. We will 
proceed with the ball. 

GUINIVERE: Oh, goody! Tauntsy, will 
you dance with me tonight? 

JesTeR: Egad, what a fright 
To befall any knight! 

KrNG: Fearless Filbert, do you feel more 
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courageous about marriage now? 

FearRLeEss FILBertT: Why, sir, how 
could you question my courage? 

Kina: Very well, then. Tonight I shall 
announce the betrothal of my daugh- 
ter to Fearless Filbert, the bravest 
knight in my realm. 

Princess: Oh, Filbert! ('mLBert faints 
into PRINCESS’ arms.) 

Kina: And I have one more announce- 
ment to make. Dauntsalot and 
Tauntsalot, did you not say that you 
saw Fearless Filbert go down in de- 
feat to the dragon? 

TAUNTSALOT: Yes, sir, but — 

Kine: You two shall have your re- 
wards also. Guinivere and Gwen- 
dolyn, come here. (They stand in 
front of KING.) 

DauntsaLot: Now, your Majesty — 

TAUNTSALOT: Don’t be unreasonable, 
your Majesty — 

Kina: In order to be fair to all my 
knights, I’ve decided that you, too, 
shall have your betrothals an- 
nounced tonight. Therefore, I shall 

announce the betrothal of 
Gwendolyn to Dauntsalot and Guin- 
ivere to Tauntsalot. 

GUINIVERE and GWENDOLYN: Ohbhhh, 
your Majesty! (Giggle ecstatically) 
DauntsaLot and TauntTsa.ot: Ohhh, 
your Majesty! (They faint into arms 

of GUINIVERE and GWENDOLYN.) 

Jester: Three betrothals are an- 

nounced, 
Let all the Kingdom hail; 
The bravest man has won the day, 
And thereby hangs our tail. (Holds 
DraGon’s tail over heads of the three 
couples. Quick curtain) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 58) 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Shower of Hearts 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Tue Kino or HEARTS 
THE QUEEN or HEARTS 
Six Paces 
KircHEN Marp 
HERALD 
WEATHERMAN 
CHILDREN 
THREE VALENTINE VENDORS 
Srx Lapres-1n-W AITING 
Two GuARDS 
Jack oF HEARTS 

SetrtinG: The court of the King and 
Queen of Hearts. Two throne chairs 
decorated with hearts occupy the center 
of the stage. 

At Rise: The Kina, attended by six 
Paces and a HERALD, is seated on 
his throne. 

King: What time is it? 

Paces: Three o'clock, Your Majesty. 

KineG: Then where are my tarts? They 
should have been here at noon. 

First PaGe: I have just been to the 
kitchen, sire. There is no sign of the 
tarts. 

Kring: Did you look in the oven? 

First Pace: Yes, indeed, sire. 

Kine: Did you look on the kitchen 
table? 

First PaGe: Oh, yes, sire. 

Kine: Then where are they? Here it is 
three o’clock on the day of my 
valentine party and no trace of my 
tarts. What does the Queen say? 


Seconp Page: She says she finished 
baking them at eleven, sire. Usually, 
she puts them on the palace porch to 
cool. 


Tuirp PaGeE: But we have not seen 


them, sire. 

Kina: Then send for the Kitchen Maid. 
She must have seen them. (THIRD 
PAGE exits with bow.) Unless these 
tarts are found, there will be no 
valentine party. 

Paces: No valentine party! 

Kine: No valentine party! And not a 
single valentine will be bought or 
sold this day! (THirp PAGE enters 
with KrrcHeEN Marp, who kneels be- 
fore the throne.) 

KircHEN Marp: At your service, sire. 

Kina: Kitchen Maid, speak up. Have 
you seen anything of the tarts the 
Queen baked for me today? 

KircHEN Marp: I saw her take them 
out of the oven, Your Majesty. But 
then the third cook called me to 
scrub the pots and pans, and I didn’t 
see where she put them. 

Kina: And have you seen them since? 

KitcHEN Marp: No, sire. They have 
disappeared! 

Kina: Disappeared! We know that al- 
ready. But what became of them? 
KircHEN Marp: Well, sire, I did see 
Jack of Hearts sneaking around the 
cellar door. He had something in 

his hands. 





Kine: The Knave has stolen them! 
(To one of the Paces) Call the Cap- 
tain of the Guard! Tell him to ar- 
rest Jack of Hearts and bring him to 


black clouds in the north. Mark my 
word, we'll have a storm within the 
hour. 

Heravp: But the valentine party! It’s 
me at once. There will be no valen- always held here in the courtyard! 
tine party until he is caught and the WeratrnerMAN: Then you'll be rained 
tarts returned. (/ rit PaGe.) out. I’ve just been warning the 

KircueN Matin: Suppose he has eaten children to bring their umbrellas and 
them, Your Majesty! overshoes. Now I must warn the 

KinG: In that case there will never be Queen and the rest of the court. 


any valentine parties, or any valen- 
tines either. Herald, you will make 
the announcement at once. No val- 
entines are to be bought or sold this 
day! Anyone who disobeys this 
order will be thrown into the 
dungeon! 

Heratp: This will make the people 
very sad — especially the children! 
Kine: So much the better! They will 
work that much harder to catch the 
thief. (Rises) Now I will return to 


the palace and write a poem about 


this for the royal records. (KING 
exits with all of his Paces and the 
Kircuen Marv. The HeRAp sits 
down on the throne platform and 
wearily takes off his shoes.) 

Herautp: It’s hard work being the 
King’s Herald. My feet hurt! Some- 
times I think I will quit and get 
another job. (The WrATHERMAN 
enters. He is an old man with a 
beard. He carries an open black 
umbrella, trimmed with hearts, and a 
closed umbrella under one arm.) Oh 
dear! More trouble! The Weather- 
man is carrying his umbrella. Good 
day to you, Weatherman. 


WEATHERMAN: Alas, alas! This is not 


going to be a good day at all! I have 
just looked at the weather charts, 
and there’s a strong east wind with 


(Gives folded umbrella to Hera.) 
And here is the King’s umbrella. Be 
sure to hold it over him when it 
rains. (Exit WEATHERMAN) 


Heratp: Just one thing after the 


other! (THREE VALENTINE VENDORS 
enter, pushing decorated tea wagons 
loaded with valentines. Each one ts 
ringing a hand-bell and chanting in a 
sing-song voice, “Valentines! Valen- 
tines! Come and get your valentines!” 
CHILDREN with closed umbrellas run 
in from either side of the stage, shout- 
ing, “The Valentine Men are here! 
The Valentine Men are here!” They 
crowd around the valentine carts, 
singing to the tune of “Hot Cross 
Buns.’’) 


CHILDREN: Valentines, lovely valen- 


tines! 
One a penny, two a penny, valen- 
tines! 


HERALD (Putting on shoes and running 


forward): Stop! Stop! Stop in the 

name of the King! (Sings to the tune 

of “The King of France’’): 

The King of Hearts has ordered me 
to say 

No valentines will be on sale today! 


CHILDREN (Singing to same tune): 


The King of Hearts has ordered him 
to say 
No valentines will be on sale today! 





VALENTINE VENDORS: This is terrible! 
He can’t do this to us! 

Herap: Oh, yes, he can. The King 
‘ran do anything! 


CHILDREN: Down with the King! We 
will buy valentines in spite of him! 


Herrawp (Singing): The King of Hearts 
will quickly seize today 
Each man or child who dares to 
disobey! 

CHILDREN: Oh dear! Do you think he 
means it? 

Herravp: I am sure he means it. The 
King is in a terrible temper! 

CHILDREN: Why? 

HERALD: Because his special valentine 
tarts have disappeared. He thinks 
the Jack of Hearts has stolen them. 

Frrst Curio: Jack would never do 
such a thing! 

Heratp: The Kitchen Maid says she 
saw him running off with them. The 
King has given orders there will be 
no valentine party until the tarts are 
returned and Jack is arrested. 

CHILDREN: We will appeal to the 
Queen! She will help us! The 
Queen! The Queen! Long live the 
Queen! (Enter the QUEEN with Srx 
LADIES-IN-W AITING. 
ries a closed umbrella.) 


Each one car- 


QUEEN: What a lovely greeting! I am 
happy that the children are so glad 
to see me. (All CHILDREN curtsy.) 

CHILDREN: Good day to you, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN: I see you are making ready for 
the valentine party. 

Heratp: Haven't heard, Your 
Majesty? The King has forbidden it 
until the stolen tarts are returned. 


you 


QurEN: Fiddle-de-dee and fiddle de- 
dow 
We'll have our party anyhow. 

VALENTINE VENDORS: But we are not 
allowed to sell any valentines. 

CuiLpREN: And we are not allowed to 
buy them! 

QurEN: Viddle-de-dee and _fiddle-de- 

dow! 
We'll buy and sell them anyhow. 

Heravp: But, Your Majesty, listen to 
this. 

ALL (Except QuEEN and LADIES-IN- 
WAITING, sing to tune of “The King 
of France’): 

The King of Hearts will quickly 
seize today 

Each man and child who dares to 
disobey! 

QuEeEN: I am not afraid of the Ning. 
He will soon forget what he said. 
With such lovely valentines as 
these, who could help but buy? 
(Picks up a .valentine from the 
nearest cart and reads) 

Though angry as a bear, my love, 

You are, at heart, a singing dove! 
I'll buy this one for the King. It 
just him. (CHILDREN 
LADIES crowd around carts, all se- 

The LAptres read 

as they pick out their cards.) 


suits and 


lecting valentines. 


First Lapy: This one is perfeet for my 
husband: 

Although you sometimes rave and 

roar, 

It’s you, my love, that I adore. 
Seconp Lavy: [ll take this one for 
my mother: 

Oh, Mother, dear, I’m glad you're 
mine. 
I want you for my Valentine. 





Tuirp Lavy: This one is just right for 
my brother: 

I hope this valentine will please 
A little brother who’s a tease! 

FourtH Lapy: My sister will like this: 
Better than any tall, young mister 
I love my darling little sister! 

Fiera Lapy: I'll send this one to my 
father: 

This valentine is here to say 
That I will love you every day. 

Sixtu Lapy: I’m buying this for my 

Secret Pal: 

If I should sail the ocean blue, 

I'd still love no one else but you! 
(All the Lapies and CHILDREN now 
have many valentines.) 

Herawp (Joining the crowd): Bless my 
soul! I think I’ll buy one or two my- 
self. (Just as he, too, has both hands 
full of valentines, there is an off-stage 
fanfare and a voice cries, ‘Make way 
for the King! Make way for the King 
of Hearts!’’) 

Au: The King! The King! 

VALENTINE VENDORS: He’ll have us 
arrested! (Rush off-stage with carts) 

AL: He'll have us thrown into the 
dungeon. 

QuEEN: Don’t be silly! (Slipping val- 
entines inside closed umbrella.) Just 
follow my example and you'll be 
quite safe! (Everybody hides valen- 
tines inside umbrellas.) 

Kina (Entering with Paces. He 
chuckling over a scroll he is reading.): 
If I do say so myself, I never wrote 
a better poem! 

ALL: Greetings, Your Majesty! (Curtsy) 
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KinG: Greetings to you, good people. 
You are here just in time to hear 
the clever poem I have written about 
this disgraceful affair of the tarts. 
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(To QuEEN) Come, my dear, you 
must sit beside me while I read it. 
(Kina and QUEEN ascend throne. 
HERALD takes his place at the K1na’s 
The QueEN is seated. The 
He 


side. 

Kina stands to read his poem. 

clears his throat and begins.) 

The Queen of Hearts, she made 
some tarts, 

All on a winter’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole the 
tarts 

And took them clean away. (Hearty 
applause. The KiNG holds up his 
hand for silence.) 

Quiet! The next verse is even better. 

The King of Hearts called for the 
tarts, 

And beat the Knave full sore. 

The Knave of Hearts brought back 
the tarts 

And vowed he’d steal no more. (No 
applause. Everyone looks at every- 
one else.) 

Well, what’s the matter? Don’t you 

like it? Isn’t it a great poem? 

QvuEEN: It’s a lovely poem, my dear. 
But... well... it isn’t exactly true, 
is it? 

Kine: True? Of course, it’s true. 
Every word of it. 

Herap: But you haven’t caught the 
Jack of Hearts, sire, and the tarts 
are not yet returned. 

Kine: No, but I soon will catch him, 
and when I do, I'll beat him black 
and blue! 

Queen: How can you be sure Jack 
really stole the tarts? 

Kina: I know he stole them! I know 
he did! And until I catch him, there 
will never be another valentine 





bought or sold in my whole kingdom. 
(Off-stage rumble of thunder) 

First Pace: Oh, dear! A storm is 
coming up! 

SeconpD Pace: I think it’s going to 
rain! 

QUEEN: Maybe we'd better go inside. 

KincG: Nonsense, my dear! A little 
rain won’t hurt us! Besides, I see 
the Weatherman has been on the 
job. You all have your umbrellas. 
(Off-stage thunder, louder) 

TuirpD PaGeE: The storm’s coming fast. 
Fourtu Pace (Holding out his hand): | 
felt a raindrop on my hand. 
FirrH Pace: There’s another! 
another! 
Srxtu Pace: 


And 


And another! And 


another! 

KinG: Well, don’t just stand there! 
Put up your umbrellas. (No one 
makes a move.) Hurry up! It’s going 


to pour! The Queen’s dress will be 
ruined! (To Heratp) You know I 
catch cold when it rains! Put up 
that umbrella—at once! (At the 
third clap of thunder, all put up um- 
brellas at the same time, with the re- 
sult that the KinG is deluged with 
valentines.) What’s this! What’s this! 
(Holding one up) Valentines! You’ve 
been buying valentines! Guards! 
Guards! Arrest these people at 
once! Guards! Guards! Where are 
the Guards? 

SrxtH Pace: The Guards are all out 
hunting Jack of Hearts, Your Maj- 
esty! 

Firrh Pace: And here they come! 
They’ve caught him! They’ve 
caught him! (Two Guarps drag in 
Jack OF HEARTS, who carries a 
basket.) 


Jack oF Hearts: Let me go! Let me 
go! 

Guarps: Here he is, Your Majesty! 

Kine: Good work! (To Jack) And 
where are the tarts you stole, you 
wicked fellow? 

Jack or Hearts: I didn’t steal them! 
Honestly, I didn’t! 

Guarp (Snatching basket out of his 
hand): What do you call these? 

Kine (Looking into basket): The stolen 
tarts! 

Jack: They’re not stolen. I didn’t steal 
them! 

QueEEN: He’s telling the truth! 
didn’t steal the tarts! 

Kina: Then how did he get them? 

QuEEN: Oh, dear. I’m so ashamed. I 
told him to take them! 

Kine: You gave my tarts to him in- 
stead of to me! 

QvuEEN: No, no, no! I told him to take 
them and put them in the garbage! 

ALL: Put them in the garbage! 

Queen: Yes. I never was a very good 
cook, and today I made more mis- 
takes than usual. I used salt instead 
of sugar, pepper instead of cinna- 
mon, cornstarch instead of flour! 
They were dreadful! 

Kina (Indicating basket): But where 
did these come from? They look 
delicious. (Tastes one) They are 
delicious. 

Jack oF Hearts: My mother baked 
them for you, sire. I was just bring- 
ing them to you when your guards 
arrested me. 

Kine: Thank you, Jack. I apologize 
for having you arrested as a thief. 
First Page: What about these people 
who broke the law and bought val- 
entines? Are they to be arrested? 


He 
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Kinc: No, indeed! We will have our 
valentine party as planned. I don’t 
want any unhappy hearts on Val- 
entine’s Day. Look, the rain has 
stopped and the sun is coming out. 
(All put down umbrellas.) 1 hereby 
command you all to be joyful and 
start our party with a song. (Cur- 
tains close as all sing to tune of 
“Come, Let Us Be Joyful.) 
Come, let us be joyful while life is 
bright and gay, 

Come, let us be joyful on St. Val- 
entine’s Day. 

Oh, we won’t worry and we won't 
fret, 

There’s lots of fun in the old world 
vet, 

And that’s one thing we won't forget, 

And go on our way rejoicing. (Cur- 
tain.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue SHower or Hearts 

Characters: 12 male; 8 female; any number, 
male or female, for Vendors and Children. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All costumes are decorated with 
hearts. The King and Queen wear royal 
robes and crowns. The Jack of Hearts may 
wear royal robes, but he does not wear a 
crown. The Pages, Ladies-in-Waiting, 
Guards and Herald may wear the tradi- 
tional costumes of royal attendants. The 
Kitchen Maid wears a white cap and apron. 
The Weatherman is bearded, and wears a 
long, grav robe trimmed with hearts, and 
carries two black umbrellas trimmed with 
hearts. The Children wear evervday 
dress; the Vendors, red and white costumes. 

Properties: Black umbrellas for the Weather- 
man; hand-bells and decorated tea wagons 
loaded with valentines for Vendors; um- 
brellas for Children, Queen, and Ladies- 
in-Waiting; poem for King; basket con- 
taining tarts for Jack. 

Setting: The court of the King and Queen of 
Hearts. Two thrones decorated with 
hearts are in the center of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Off-stage thunder, as indicated. 





Footprints 


by Lucile E. Langston 


Characters 
Nicky, the little ghost 
PETER ) 

Mutva ‘ ‘hildren 
RANDY 

Lov } 

Herp Lapy 

Fox 

Rosin 

SQUIRREL 

Doa 

Cat 

RABBIT 

Time: An afternoon in autumn, 

SETTING: A roadside, bordered by a 
meadow. 

Ar Rise: Nicky ts sitting on a rock, 
weeping. <A stout stick leans against 
the rock beside him. Prrer, MELVA, 
Ranpy and Lov, who is smaller than 
the others, enter from right. They are 
laughing and chattering among them- 
selves until they see Nicky, who at 
first does not see them. The CutLDREN 
approach Nicky timidly, and he looks 
up, startled. 

Perer: Hello. I’m Peter. This (Point- 
ing to each in turn) is Melva, this is 
Randy, this is Lou. We are going to 
the meadow to pick autumn flowers 
all afternoon. 

Metva, Ranpy and Lov: Hello. 

Nicky (Gulping): Hello. I’m Nicky. 
(Sobs) 

Perer: What’s the matter? 


Nicky (Sobbing again): N — nothing. 
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Me va: There must be something the 
matter. You’re crying. 

Nicky: You'd cry, too, if you were a 
ghost and didn’t want to be. 

ALL: A ghost! (Nicky nods.) 

Ranpy: But there’s no such thing as a 
ghost. 

Nicky: There is, too. I ought to know. 
I’m one. 

Metva: You don’t look like a ghost. 

Lou: No. You look like a boy. 

Nicky: That’s what I used to be, 
before — before I was changed into 
a ghost. (Bursts into fresh weeping.) 

Ranpy: Pooh! I don’t believe it. 
You’re just pretending. 

Me tva: We can see you. 

Lou: Yes. Ghosts are s’posed to be 
in -— in 

Ranpy: Invisible. 

Lou: That’s right. It means you can’t 
see them. 

Nicky: But you can’t see my foot- 
prints. I’ll show you. (He rises and 
walks up-center and back.) See? 

Aut (Looking, then backing off a few 
steps): Oh! 

Lov: How did it happen? 

Nicky (Hangs his head): A fairy lady 
caught me in a naughty deed, and 
changed me into a ghost to punish 
me. 

Metva: What did she catch you doing 
that was so bad? 

Nicky (/n a shamed tone): | was cruel 
to animals, 





Ranpy (Severely): Serves you right, 
then. Anybody who is cruel to ani- 
mals deserves to be turned into a 
ghost. 

Perer (Kindly): Maybe you didn’t 
mean to be cruel. 

Metva (Gently): 
didn’t think. 

Lou (Softly): Maybe you’re sorry now. 

Nicky: I didn’t mean to be cruel, I 
just didn’t think, and I am sorry 
now, but that doesn’t help. I have 
to be a ghost, anyway. The fairy 
lady cast a spell on me. (Bursts into 
tears again) I don’t like being a 
ghost. 

Me va (Sympathetically): Please don’t 
cry. You can play with us. You can 
go to the meadow and pick flowers 
with us now, if you want to. 

Ranpy: Buck up. It ought to be fun 
being a ghost. 

Nicky: No. It isn’t. 
boy again. 

Lou: Maybe we can help you. 


Maybe you just 


I want to be a 


ALL (Turning toward her in surprise): 
How? 


Lou: We could give him our footprints. 

Ranpy: I doubt if it would work. 

Nicky (Hopefully): But it might. 

Perer (Stooping and picking a foot- 
print out of the grass): Here’s one of 
mine. Try it on for size. 

Nicky (Tries it, shakes his head): Too 
long. 

Me -va (Picks up one of hers): Try one 
of mine. 

Nicky (Tries it): Too narrow. 

Ranpy (Picks up one of his): I can tell 
mine won’t fit either, but I’ll do my 
share. Try it. 

Nicky (Fits print to his shoe, shakes his 
head): Too wide. 


Lou (Picks up one of hers): Try mine. 

Nicky (Smiling in spite of himself as 
he tries on her little footprint): Too 
little. (Sighs) No, I’m stuck with 
being a ghost. But thank you, any- 
way. You've all been very kind. 

Perer: I'll tell you what let’s do. 
Let’s go and ask the old, old man 
who lives at the end of the lane 
what to do. He knows everything. 
Well, nearly everything. 

Metva: Peter, that’s a wonderful idea. 

Nicky (Wistfully): Vll wait here until 
you get back. 

Perer: We'll be back soon. (The 
CHILDREN exit left, and Nicky sits 
down on his rock again, sighing. The 
Fox limps in. He stops and looks at 
Nicky sadly.) 

Nicky: Hello, Mr. Fox. 

Fox: How do you do, Nicky? 

Nicky: Oh, do you know me? 

Fox: I should. It was your trap that 
injured my foot. 

Nicky (Hanging his head): I’m sorry. 
I’ll throw that old thing away. I 
really didn’t think I’d catch any- 
thing in it. (Takes his handkerchief 
from his pocket) Let me tie up your 
foot. 

Fox: That’s very thoughtful of you. 
(Sits down and holds up the injured 
paw. ) 

Nicky (Tying the handkerchief gently 
around the paw): There. I hope 
your paw feels better soon. 

Fox: I’m sure it will. You’ve done a 
neat job. Thank you, my friend. 
Nicky: You are more than welcome. 
Am I really your friend? I want to 

be. 

Fox: Then you are. Thank you again, 
and good day. (Fox limps out. As he 





leaves, the Rosin hops in, dragging 
one wing.) 

Nicky: Good afternoon, Mrs. Robin. 

Rosin (Sighing): Good afternoon, 
Nicky. 

Nicky: Your wing is dragging, Mrs. 
Robin. 

Rosin: I know. I can’t hold it up 
since you broke it with your sling- 
shot, and I am afraid it’s going to 
heal in that position. 

Nicky: Did I do that? Please forgive 
me. I’ll break that old slingshot in 
two. I really didn’t think I’d hit 
anything. I was just shooting. 
(Picks up his stick) Here, won’t you 
take my walking stick for a crutch? 

Rosin: Now, that’s just what I need. 
(Nicky adjusts the stick under Ros- 
IN’S wing.) 

Nicky: There. I think the stick will 
hold your wing up so that it will heal 
in the right position. 

Rosin: I’m sure it will. I can tell 
you’re a boy with a heart. 

Nicky (Pleased): Am I? 

I’m 

my 


Rosin: You’ve just proved it. 


very grateful. Thank you, 
friend, and good afternoon. 

Nicky: I’m happy to have been of 
service, Mrs. Robin. Good after- 
noon. (ROBIN hops oul as SQUIRREL 
scampers in, chattering angrily to 
himself.) 

SquirRE.: I know who did it, too. I 
know just who it was! The thief! 
The scoundrel! 

Nicky: What’s the trouble, Mr. Squir- 
rel? 

SQUIRREL: Somebody found the nuts I 
hid in the hollow tree by the brook, 
and took all of them. My whole 


summer’s labor. My whole winter’s 
supply. And I know who did it! 

Nicky: Oh! I know who it was, too. 
But I didn’t mean to steal them. 
I just thought it would be nice to 
have my pockets full of nuts without 
working to gather them. I do 
apologize. And I’ll give them back. 
(He digs into his pockets and brings 
his hands out full of nuts.) Vil help 
you gather some more, too. 

SquirREL: That’s fine, Nicky. I 
thought you were a cruel, lazy boy. 
(He takes the nuts and puts them into 
his own pockets.) 

Nicky (Eagerly): But now you don’t 
think so? 

SQuIRREL: You’ve just showed me 
that you’re not. How about day 
after tomorrow for that nut-gather- 
ing you promised me? 

Nicky (Happily): It’s a date. 

SquirREL: I'll show you around the 
woods. We'll have fun. Thanks, 
chum. ’Bye now. (SQUIRREL scamp- 
ers out as the Doe slinks in with a tin 
can tied to his tail. The DoG cowers 
when he sees Nicky, who doesn’t see 
the tin can.) 

Nicky: Hi, Mr. Dog. 

Doa (Growling a little): Keep away 
from me Nicky, you bad boy. One 
tin can tied to my tail is enough. 

Nicky (Noticing the can): Oh, are you 
still dragging that thing around with 
you? 

Doc: Why wouldn’t I be? How could 
I take it off? My tail is sore where 
the string has cut it. 

Nicky (Contritely): 1 didn’t realize . . . 
I mean, I just thought it would be 
fun to tie a can to your tail and see it 
bumping along behind you. Truly, I 





didn’t mean to hurt you. Let me 
take it off. 

Doe: I’d be much obliged if you would. 
(Dog stands still while Nicky re- 
moves the tin can.) 

Nicky: There. Does that feel better? 

Doa: Much better. Now I can wag my 
tail. (He wags it.) You've no idea 
what it does to a dog’s spirit when 
he can’t wag his tail. 

Nicky: I can imagine, though I never 
thought about it before. It must be 
something like wanting to smile and 
not being able to. 

Dog: That’s it, exactly. Well, Nicky, 
I take back what I said about your 
being a bad boy. You're a pal. 

Nicky: Really? That makes me feel 
very good! 

Doe: You just smile and [’ll wag my 
tail, and we'll both feel good. Thanks 
for everything, neighbor! (Dog trots 
out and the Car steals in, twitching 
her shoulder as if it hurts. She stops 
short when she sees Nicky, and glares 
at him.) 

Nicky: How are you, Mrs. Cat? 

Cat: Not very well, Nicky, thanks to 
you. 

Nicky: What did I do to you? (Sud- 
denly remembers) Oh, yes — you’re 
the cat I chased through the hedge 
vesterday. 

Car: That’s right. I was running so 
fast a thorn stuck in my shoulder. I 
haven’t been able to get it out, and 
my shoulder hurts. 

Nicky: That’s too bad. I didn’t know 
about the thorn. It was mean of me 
to chase you, but I just thought it 


would be fun to see you run. 
Car: Was it? 
Nicky (Hanging his head): Not very 


much. (Looking up again) If you 
want me to, I'll get the thorn out of 
your shoulder. I'll try not to hurt 
you. 

Cat: It couldn’t hurt any worse than 
it does now. Go ahead. I'll hold 
still. (Nicky carefully extracts the 
thorn from Cat’s shoulder.) 

Nicky: There. The thorn is out. I 
hope your shoulder will soon be well. 

Cat: I’m sure it will be, thanks to you, 
my friend. I won’t forget this. Good 
day, little sir. 

Nicky: Good day, Mrs. Cat. I’m so 
glad I could help. (The Car stalks 
out as the Rassitr hops in. He dodges 
back when he sees Nicky.) 

Raspir: Oh-oh! There’s that boy. 

Nicky: Hello, Mr. Rabbit. 

Rapspit: Don’t throw rocks at 
again, Nicky. Please! 

Nicky: Oh, I forgot. I did throw rocks 
at you last week, didn’t 1? 

Raspir: Yes, you did. And once you 
almost hit me. If I weren’t good at 
dodging and running, you would 
have. 

Nicky: I beg your pardon for using 
you as a target. I won’t do it any 
more. That’s a promise. 

Rappit: Good. That sets my mind at 
ease. Now I can look forward to 
running into you again some time. 
I'll be off now. So long. (The RaBsit 
lopes out, and Nicky sits on the stone 
with his chin in his hand. Presently 
the four CHILDREN enter.) 

Nicky (Rising eagerly): Well? 

Peter (Shakes his head): Bad news, 
Nicky. The old, old man knows 
nearly everything, but he doesn’t 
know what to do to turn a ghost back 
into a boy. 


me 





Nicky (Sorrowfully): I guess I'll just 
have to go on being a ghost and 
making the best of it. 

Me tva: We're sorry, Nicky. 

Nicky: Never mind. You tried, and I 
appreciate it. 

Ranpy: That’s taking it like a good 
sport, Nick. 

Nicky: Thanks, Randy. 

Lou: Yes. And we like you anyway. 

Nicky: That makes me feel good. (The 
Hers Lapy enters, carrying a kettle 
over her arm, and humming to herself.) 

Lou: Oh, here comes the Herb Lady, 
to gather herbs in the woods. 

Hers Lapy: Hello, children. 

ALL: Hello. 

Hers Lapy: Why do you look so sad 
on such a beautiful day? 

Perer: Our friend (Gestures toward 
Nicky) has been turned into a ghost 
by a fairy to punish him for being 
cruel to animals. But he didn’t 
mean to be cruel, and he’s sorry. We 
can’t find anybody who knows what 
he should do to be a boy again. So 
he’ll just have to go on being a 
ghost, and he doesn’t want to. 

Hers Lapy (Jo Nicky): You don’t 
look like a ghost to me. 

Nicky: The only way I’m different is 
that I don’t have any footprints. 
When I walk it looks as if nobody 
has been there. 

Hers Lapy: I see. And if you had 
footprints you wouldn’t really be a 
ghost any more? 

Nicky: I guess I wouldn’t. 

Hers Lapy: H’mm. I think I can 
help you. 

AL: You can? How? 

Hers Lapy (70 the four Cu1LprEN): If 
you will go into the woods and 


gather all the footprints you can find 
that have dew on them, I will show 
you. 

Ranpy: But it’s afternoon. There isn’t 
any dew. 

Hers Lapy (Smiling mysteriously): 
There will be dew on these foot- 
prints. Fill your hands with the 
dewy tracks and bring them back to 
me. Nicky and I will wait here for 
you. 

Metva: We'll hurry. (The CHILDREN 
exit.) 

Nicky: I’m much obliged to you for 
trying to help me, Herb Lady, but I 
don’t think it will work. 

Hers Lapy: What makes you think 
it won’t? 

Nicky: I tried Peter’s footprints, and 
Melva’s, and Randy’s and Lou’s, and 
none of them fit me. I don’t think 
vou can wear anyone else’s foot- 
prints. You have to have your own. 

Hers Lapy: That’s right. But these 
footprints will fit you, and they will 
become your own. 

Nicky: How do you know? 

Hers Lapy: Wait and see. (The 
CHILDREN enter with their hands full 
of footprints.) 

Peter: The woods are full of tracks, 
and we picked up every kind we saw 
that had dew on them. I found a 
whole trail of fox tracks. See? 
(Holds one up) 

Me va: I found a lot of rabbit and 
squirrel tracks covered with dew. 
(Holds them up) 

Ranpy: I gathered some dog and cat 
tracks that had dew on them. 
(Shows them) 

Lou: The ones I picked are robin 
tracks. See? (She holds one up.) And 





look at the dew on them. It looks 
like fairy dust. (She shakes the robin 
tracks and silver dust showers down.) 

Hers Lapy: It is fairy dust. It’s the 
dew of kindness, children, and it has 
magic in it. Put the footprints all 
together in my kettle. (She sets the 
kettle down and the CHILDREN put 
the footprints into it.) Now bring me 
a stick to stir them. (PETER runs 
out and returns with a stick which he 
gives to the Hers Lapy. She begins 
to stir.) 

Nicky: But I can’t wear footprints like 
that. Think how funny I’d feel look- 
ing back and seeing fox tracks and 
robin tracks and cat tracks where I 
had walked. 

Hers Lapy: Wait a minute, Nicky, 
and see what comes out of the kettle. 
(She stirs a few more times, then lifts 
out a footprint the size of Nicky’s 


shoe.) Try this on. (Nicky puts the 
print on the ground and sets his foot 
on tt carefully.) 

Nicky (Fxcitedly): It does! It does! It 


fits! Look at me! I have footprints! 
(He runs back and forth across the 
stage, happily admiring his tracks, 
while the CHILDREN laugh and clap 
their hands.) How did you do it, 
Herb Lady? 

Hers Lapy: I didn’t do anything but 
stir. It was the dew of kindness that 
gave you back your own footprints. 
I told you it was magic. 

Nicky: The dew of kindness? You 
mean, because I was kind to the fox 
and the robin, the squirrel and the 
dog, the cat and the rabbit, I have 
my own footprints back? 

Hers Lapy: That’s the way it is, 
Nicky. Kindness is wonder-working, 
and performs more magic feats than 
any fairy’s spell can do. And the 
best footprints you can make are in 
the kind deeds toward those you 
meet, human or animal, along the 
road. Remember that, children. 

ALL: We will, Herb Lady. (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


FooTpRINTs 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children and Nicky wear every- 
day play clothes. Simple or elaborate cos- 
tumes, as desired, may be used to represent 
the animals. The Herb Lady is dressed in a 
long skirt, peasant blouse, and bonnet. 

Properties: Stout walking stick; footprints, 
cut out of paper or felt, in the sizes of the 
children’s shoes; handkerchief; nuts (in 
Nicky’s pockets); tin can; kettle; tracks, 
cut out of paper or felt, of fox, robin, 
squirrel, dog, cat, and rabbit; soap powder 
for fairy dust; stick; footprint for Nicky. 

Setting: The stage represents a roadside, 
bordered by a meadow. There is a clump of 
grass tall enough to hide the footprints of 
the children. At left center is a large rock. 
A backdrop of fields and woods completes 
the scene. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Calling All Planets 


by Florence E. Dennler 


Characters 
URANUS 
Mars 
PLUTO 
SATURN 
MercurRY 
JUPITER 
NEPTUNE 
VENUS 
EartTH-MAN 
SettinG: Outer space. 
Berore Rise: Uranus stands before 
curtain. 
Uranus: This is 
Uranus. 
People! 


station U-R-S on 
Welcome, all you Earth 
We hope you enjoy our 
You'll be surprised at how 
But 


play. 
many true things we tell you. 
don’t forget to use your imagina- 
tions, too! Signing off. (Goes behind 
curtain. Curtain opens.) 


At Ruse: Saturn and URANUuS are 
standing on tall tables at stage rear. 
JUPITER, PLutTo, and Mars are 
standing on low tables at center stage. 
Venus and Mercury are seated in 
chairs at front of stage, and NEPTUNE 
is sitting on the floor at edge of stage. 
Each child has a rhythm band instru- 
ment for ‘station identification.”” A 
Scout telegraphy set may be used in- 
stead of instruments. 

Mars (Strikes large cymbal): This is 
station M-A-R on Mars. Please 
listen to our latest news bulletin: 
The planet Earth is preparing for 
a visit from Easter! 


Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): This is 
station P-L-U on Pluto. Thank you, 
Mars, for the bulletin. But, what is 
Easter? 

Mars (Strikes cymbal): From station 
M-A-R on Mars. We don’t yet 
know the answer to your question, 
Pluto, but we are sending a mes- 
senger to Earth to find out. 

SatTurRN (Sounds finger cymbals): This 
is station S-A-T on Saturn. We are 
sending a messenger to Earth, too. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): This 
is station M-E-R-C on Mercury. 
Our messenger has just returned 
from Earth. He has been assured 
that Easter is Santa Claus. 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): This is 
station U-R-S on Uranus. You say 
that Easter is Santa Claus? But we 
don’t know who Santa Claus is. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick) : Station 
M-E-R-C on Mercury. We were 
told that Santa Claus is a mythical 
person who brings gifts to children. 
Another name for the bringer of 
gifts is Easter. 

Jupirer (Strikes tambourine): This is 
station J-U-P on Jupiter. We wish 
to contradict the information from 
Mercury. Our messenger was told 
that Easter is Saint Patrick. 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
This is station N-E-P-T on Neptune. 
Please, Jupiter, now who is Saint 
Patrick? 

SaTuRN (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 





tion S-A-T on Saturn. I’m sorry, 
Neptune, we don’t yet know. We 
will inquire. 

Venus (Rings bells): This is station 
V-E-N on Venus. We sent a mes- 
senger to Earth, who brought back 
this message: Saint Patrick was a 
man who lived long ago and sent 
kindly notes to many, many people. 

Mars (Strikes cymbal): This is station 
M-A-R on Mars. I’m sorry, Venus, 
but our information is that the man 
who sent the kindly notes was Saint 
Valentine. His birthday is cele- 
brated in February. 

Saturn (Sounds finger cymbals): This 
is station S-A-T on Saturn. Accord- 
ing to our information, Easter never 
comes in February. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): This 
is station M-E-R-C on Mercury. 
That is true, Saturn. Easter usually 


comes in April; but this year it 
comes in March. 


Uranus (Sounds Station 
U-R-S on We were told 
that it is a time for much house- 
cleaning and a time for new clothes. 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
Station N-E-P-T on Neptune. Why? 

PLuro (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U, Pluto. Maybe everybody 
just likes new clothes. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. Flash: Important 
news from Earth. Everyone enjoys 
Easter; and there will be an egg- 
rolling contest on the White House 
lawn. 

PLuto (Strikes wood blocks): 
P-L-U. Huh! Why is it on the 
White House lawn? Why don’t 
they have a more colorful house? 


maraca): 
Uranus. 


Station 


Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. Repeating: The egg- 
rolling contest will be on the White 
House lawn. It’s the most important 
house in the United States. 

Mars (Strikes cymbal) : Station M-A-R. 
Why is the White House so im- 
portant? What family owns it? 

SaTuRN (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 
tion S-A-T, Saturn. Our information 
is that the White House changes 
owners very often. Some stay four 
years, some stay eight years. 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Station 
U-R-S. Never mind about the 
owners, Saturn. ‘Tell us why they 
have eggs. 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N 
on Venus. We have just received 
word from our messenger that great 
crowds attend the egg-rolling con- 
test. Some of them wear flowers on 
their heads. 

NeptuNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
Station N-E-P-T. According to our, 
information, they call them hats, 
and they say the flowers are in 
honor of Spring. 

Juprrer (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. People must be very silly. 
Spring means to jump. And why 
would anyone wear flowers while 
jumping? 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
Correction, please, Jupiter. Spring 
means water gushing out of the 
ground. 

Saturn (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 
tion S-A-T. Please, everybody, why 
the flowers? 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. Attention, everyone! 
Our messenger visited Earth at a 





place called Australia. Flowers are 
used to celebrate at Christmas. 

Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U. Dear me! Dear me! Now, 
what’s Christmas? 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Station 
U-R-S. Christmas is just a day. 
We are checking further. 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
Please, oh please. Can’t we get 
back to explaining Easter? 

Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U. We have just received word 
from Australia, Argentina and South 
Africa that Easter is celebrated with 
fruits — not flowers. 

Jupiter (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. In the United States, 


Switzerland, and Italy, Easter comes 
with the first flowers of the year. 
Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. Our messenger, who 


visited Arabia, tells us that there 
is no Easter at any time. 

Mars (Strikes cymbal) : Station M-A-R. 
Why don’t we send for an Earth- 
Man? Neptune, why don’t you 
bring an Earth-Man here? We could 
ask him questions. 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
Station N-E-P-T. That’s a good 
idea, Mars. We will. (Ezits. Re- 
turns to center with EantH-MAN, who 
carries a calendar rolled up under his 
arm) 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Station 
U-R-S. Welcome, Earth-Man. 
Which part of the Earth do you 
live on? 

Eartu-Man: I live in the northern 
part. I come from New York state. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
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tion M-E-R-C. What is New York 
state, please? 

Eartu-Man: It is a part of the country 
called the United States. 

SaTuRN (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 
tion S-A-T. How do you do, 
Earth-Man? We really wish to know 
about Easter and Spring. 

Eartu-Man: We are waiting for them, 
too. 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
Why are you waiting for them? 

Eartu-Man: Then we will have warm 
weather and birds and flowers. We 
will get rid of Winter and snow. 

JuprreR (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. Please, who is Easter? 

Eartu-Man: It’s really not a person. 

Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U. If it comes only once a year, 
how can you tell when it is to come? 

Eartu-Man: By the calendar. 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Station 
U-R-S. Please, what is a calendar? 

Eartu-Man: Here, I’ll show you one. 
(Unrolls calendar. The planets look 
at it through their telescopes.) 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Station 
M-E-R-C. Look! That calendar has 
365 days! Why, that’s not one year. 
That’s four years. 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N 
on Venus. Oh, no. It’s two years! 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): You mean, 
it’s only a part of a year. 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
Huh! It’s only a teeny part of a year. 

Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): Here on 
Pluto, it’s just half a day! 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
Here we are again! And we still 
don’t know about Easter. 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 





Station N-E-P-T. And Spring! 
Now Spring means water coming out 
of the ground, doesn’t it? 

EartH-Mawn: Yes, it does. 

Neptune: Well, why do you honor 
that? 

Eartu-Man: We don’t. 

SaTuRN (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 
tion S-A-T. You honor Spring, 
don’t you? 

CARTH-MAN: Yes. 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Some of you 
wear flowers on your heads, don’t 
you? 

Eartu-Man (Hesitantly): Yes. 

Uranus: Why do you wear flowers 
when you jump? 

Eartu-Man: We don’t. 

Uranus: But, Spring means jump, 
doesn’t it? 

EartH-Man: Yes — Oh, but we mean 
the Spring of the year. 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. If you please, what 
is that? 

EarTH-MAN: Spring is a season a 
part of a year. 

URANUS Station 
U-R-S. And why do you honor a 
part of the year? 

KartH-MaAN: We are so tired of Winter, 
and so glad to have it warmer. 

Juprirer (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. Let us be right. Spring is a 
quarter of a year? 

EArtTH-MAN: Yes. 

Juprrer: And Easter is a day? 

HarTH-MAN: Yes. 

Mars (Strikes cymbal) : Station M-A-R. 
Easter, then, is the first day of 
Spring? 

Eartu-Man: No, it’s not. 

Au (With surprise): No? 


(Sounds maraca): 


Eartu-Man: No. The first day of 
Spring is March 20. (Shows calendar) 

PLuto (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U. Dear me. Then, why do 
you have Easter? 

Eartu-Man: Easter is a church day. 

Saturn (Sounds finger cymbals): I 
thought Sunday was a church day. 

Eartu-Man: Oh, yes, it is. But Easter 
is the church’s special day. 

Mars (Strikes cymbal): Well, that’s 
settled! 

AL: We thank you. (NEPTUNE exits 
with Eartu-Man, then returns.) 

Jupirer (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. There are so many days on 
Earth in honor of mythical persons 
and things! It seems very silly! 

Mars (Strikes cymbal): Station M-A-R. 
On Mars we find it very difficult to 
understand Earth’s ways. 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
They celebrate the same day in 
many different ways. We don’t see 
how they know which day is which. 

Uranus (Sounds maraca): Station 
U-R-S. I don’t either! Signing off! 

NEPTUNE (Sounds sandpaper block): 
Station N-E-P-T. Signing off! 

Jupirer (Strikes tambourine): Station 
J-U-P. Signing off! 

Piuto (Strikes wood blocks): Station 
P-L-U. Signing off! 

Mars (Strikes cymbal) : Station M-A-R. 
Signing off! 

Saturn (Sounds finger cymbals): Sta- 
tion S-A-T. Signing off! 

Venus (Rings bells): Station V-E-N. 
Signing off! 

Mercury (Sounds jingle stick): Sta- 
tion M-E-R-C. Signing off! (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 90) 





Old Glory Grows Up 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Five SPEAKERS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Betsy Ross 
NARRATOR 
FraNcis Scotr Kry 
VERMONT 
KENTUCKY 
CoLUMBIA 
UNcLE SAM 
New Mexico 
ARIZONA 
CONFEDERATE Boy 
CONFEDERATE GIRL 
ALASKA 
HAWAII 
BerorE Rise: On the apron of the 
stage is an easel bearing a large 
placard labeled Ouv Guory. Under- 
neath this placard are six date cards 
arranged in order, so that each time 
a card ts removed, another is revealed. 
Five SPEAKERS enter, wearing red, 
white and blue paper caps. As they 
reach center stage, they bow to the 
audience and recite: 
First SPEAKER: Good gentlemen and 
ladies, 
We've been sent out to say 
We hope you will be patient. 
There’s been a slight delay. 
SECOND SPEAKER: The costume for 
George Washington 
We find is much too small, 
Because the boy who plays the part 
Has grown up much too tall. 


Txirp Speaker: Last year the suit we 


had was right, 
But George has put on inches. 
And now the coat is far too tight. 
In fact, he says it pinches. 
FourtH SPEAKER: The trousers are 
a way too short. 
The sleeves come up to here. (Ges- 
tures to indicate) 
The cotton wig and velvet hat 
Perch right up on his ear. 
Fiera SPEAKER: We'll do our best to 
hurry. 
We hope it won’t be long. 
We'll sing while you are waiting 
Our Yankee Doodle song. (SPEAKERS 
sing verse and chorus of “Yankee 
Doodle.”’” NARRATOR enters.) 
NARRATOR: We're really very sorry 
For causing this delay. 
But now the costume’s ready, 
And we can start our play. (Five 
SPEAKERS move left stage and remain 
there as a chorus. The NARRATOR 
moves to easel.) 
We'll tell the story of our flag. 
We hope it gets across. (Removes 
first placard revealing date — 1777.) 
And now you'll meet George Wash- 
ington 
And Mistress Betsy Ross. (Curtain 
rises. GEORGE WASHINGTON and 
Betsy Ross are posed at either side 
of a very large cardboard Colonial 
flag with thirteen stars arranged in a 
circle on the blue field. The field is a 





flannel board arrangement which can 
be removed and replaced with a new 
field as the play progresses. Beside 
Betsy Ross is a small sewing stand 
or table on which the other fields are 
placed to be available as needed.) 

Betsy Ross: The flag is finished, Gen- 
eral Washington. I trust it meets 
with your approval. 

WasHInGTon: It is a beautiful flag, 
Mistress Ross. I am sure that the 
gentlemen of Congress will be 
pleased. 

Betsy Ross: I have tried to follow 
their orders, Your Excellency. 

WASHINGTON: Everything is exactly 
right. On June 14th of this year, 
1777, Congress ordered that the 
flag of the United States should have 
thirteen red and white stripes with 
a union of thirteen stars on a blue 
field. 


Betsy Ross: It was hard to arrange 
the stars. I first put them in three 
rows, but I liked the circle better. 

WasnHiIneton: You did well, Mistress 
Ross. We do not wish to place one 


state above another. Each one of 
our thirteen colonies is of equal im- 
portance. (Traces with his finger the 
outline of the circle) Then, too, the 
circle has no end, and there must 
never be an end to the glory of our 
country and our flag. 

Betsy Ross: That is a 
thought, sir. 

WASHINGTON (With a bow): And a 
beautiful flag, Mistress Ross. I pro- 
pose three big cheers for the red, 
white and blue. 

Cuorus (Sings chorus of “Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean.’’) ‘““Three cheers 

for the red, white and blue, 


beautiful 


Three cheers for the red, white and 
blue, 
The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and 
blue.” (Curtain closes as the Nar- 
RATOR removes the date card, 1777, 
revealing the date, 1795.) 
x** * * * 
Narrator: The flag with only thirteen 
stars 
Remained the very same 
Until, in seventeen ninety-five 
A change we must explain. (Curtain 
opens on same scene with the ad- 
ditional presence of VERMONT and 
Kentucky. Lach child wears a 
baldric with the name of the state. 
VERMONT carries a white stripe to be 
affixed to the flag; KENTUCKY carries 
a red stripe.) 

WasHINnGTon: Our country is growing, 
Mistress Ross. Two new states have 
been admitted to the Union. I 
present Vermont and Kentucky. 

Betsy Ross (With a curtsey): Wel- 
come to the United States of Amer- 
ica. And now we must find a place 
for you in our flag. 

Vermont: The people of Vermont will 
be proud and happy to have a star 
of their own. 

Kentucky: The citizens of Kentucky 
will always defend their star. 

Wasuineron: A circle of fifteen stars 
will be far too big for the blue field. 

Betsy Ross (Removing field with the 
thirteen stars and replacing it with a 
field of fifteen stars): How do you 
like this design, sir? We will arrange 
the stars in five rows of three each. 

WASHINGTON: Excellent, Mistress 
Ross. Excellent. 

Vermont: If there are fifteen stars, 





there should be fifteen stripes. (At- 
taches white stripe to the flag) In the 
name of the state of Vermont, I add 
this white stripe to the flag of the 
United States. 
Kentucky (Adding red stripe): This 
fifteenth stripe represents the people 
of the state of Kentucky. 
WASHINGTON: May every stripe and 
star stand for America, sweet land of 
Liberty. (Curtain closes as Cuorus 
sings the first stanza of ‘“America.’’) 
xk kK OK * 
NarRrRaATOR: So fifteen stripes and fif- 
teen stars 
Displayed in just this manner 


who have changed the design of our 
flag, but now to continue the story. 
The year is 1818. (Francis Scotr 
Key exits as CotumBIA and UNCLE 
Sam enter. The NARRATOR removes 
the 1795 placard, revealing the 1818 
sign.) 


Narrator: Indiana, Tennessee, 


Oklahoma, Maine, 

Also Mississippi 

Into the Union came. 

Columbia and Uncle Sam 

Now have a new decree 

Of how the stars and stripes should 
look, 

And how the flag should be. 


Inspired the man who wrote the 
words 
Of our “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
(Curtain opens on same flag with 
Francis Scorr Key beside it.) 
Francis Scorr Kry: My name is 
Francis Scott Key. It was this flag 


CoLumBIA: Twenty states in the 
Union! That would mean twenty 
stars and twenty stripes! And our 
country is still growing. It will be 
hard to design a flag that will repre- 
sent every new state. 

Uncie Sam (With document): I have 


flying over Fort McHenry in 1814 

which inspired me to write the 

poem in which I called it ‘the star- 

spangled banner.”’ You all know the 

words, but let me read you my 

favorite lines. (Reads from notebook): 

“Then conquer we must, when our 
cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: ‘In God is 
our trust!’ 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in 
triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave!” 

Today wherever the star-spangled 

banner is flown there are men, 

women and children to sing my song. 

But through the years our flag has 

grown as our country has grown. 

There have been many flag-makers 


here an official Act of Congress which 
solves our problem. It is dated 
April 4, 1818. On this date the flag 
of the United States shall return to 
the original design of thirteen stripes. 
(CoLuMBIA removes the last two 
stripes.) A new star shall be added 
for every new state admitted to the 
Union. (CoLumBia puts up a field 
with twenty stars.) 


Co.tumBia: Thirteen stripes and 


twenty stars — and America still 
growing! 


Narrator: To twenty add another 


ten, 

And there is room for more, (CoLUM- 
BIA puts up field with thirty-four 
stars.) 

Until, in 1861 


Our flag had thirty-four. (Nar- 





RATOR removes 1818 and reveals 
placard 1861-1865.) 

Uncie Sam: The years from 1861 to 
1865 were known as the War Years 
and the flag was called the Flag of 
the Union. At this time there were 
thirty-four stars in our flag, but 
only twenty states remained in the 
Union. Eleven states had set up a 
government of their own with a new 
flag known as the “Stars and Bars.”’ 
(CONFEDERATE Boy and GIRL enter, 
each carrying a Confederate flag.) 

Boy: During the Civil War, the Stars 
and Bars flew over eleven of our 
southern states, known as the Con- 
federate States of America. 

Girt: The Confederate Flag was car- 
ried into all the battles of the Civil 
War by the men in gray who fought 
under General Robert E. Lee. 

UncLe Sam: But when the War be- 
tween the States was over, the stars 
and stripes once more flew over both 
the North and the South, “one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Cuorus (As curtain closes): Glory, 

glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Our flag goes marching on. 
* * * * * 

NARRATOR (Removing 1861-1865 and 

revealing 1912): In 1912 the field of 

stars 

Had grown to forty-eight. 

As side by side two bright new stars 
Were added on that date. (Curtain 
re-opens with New Mexico and 
ARIZONA standing with CoLUMBIA 
and UNCLE Sam.) 

Uncie Sam: From the Indian Terri- 


tory, New Mexico and Arizona are 
admitted to the Union. 

CotumBiA: Welcome to our newcomers 
from the great Southwest. (Puts up 
field with forty-six stars) 

New Mexico (Affizing the forty- 
seventh star): I place the forty- 

seventh star, 
With honor may it glow. 
And with this star I pledge the faith 
Of all New Mexico. 


Arizona (Placing forty-eighth star): 


The cowboys and the Indians 
Who in this state do dwell 

All pledge that Arizona 

Will serve her country well. 


Co.umsiA: The American flag now has 
thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars. 

UncLE Sam: It was this flag which was 
carried in World War One and World 
War Two. The American Flag with 
its forty-eight stars has become the 
symbol of liberty to many other 
countries of the world. (Curtain 
closes. CHorus sings “You're a 
Grand Old Flag.’’) 

x** * * * 

NARRATOR (Exchanges 1912 for 1960): 
The story of the stars and stripes 
Is not yet fully told. 

We have another chapter 

All ready to unfold. 

lor 1960 is the date 

When two more stars appear 

To take their place upon the flag 
Which we all hold so dear. (Curtain 
re-opens on flag of fifty stars. ALASKA 
and Hawatt stand with entire com- 
pany.) 

ALASKA (Pointing to forty-ninth star): 
My star shines from Alaska, 

The land of ice and snow, 





The country of the totem pole 
And sturdy Eskimo. 
Hawa (Pointing to fiftieth star): 
My star shines from Hawaii, 
The island of the flowers. 
We're proud to join the USA 
And make your country ours. (The 
jive members of the CHorus move into 
tableau with the rest.) 
First SPEAKER: Good gentlemen and 
ladies, 
We hope you understand 
Just how the story of our flag 
Has been prepared and planned. 
Seconp SPEAKER: Remember how 
George Washington 
Once had a suit too small, 
We said he had outgrown it 
Because he was too tall. 
TuHirD SPEAKER: America is growing, 
too, 
It’s bigger every day, 


But we must not outgrow the flag 
Of our own USA. 


FourtH SPEAKER: So every time we 
add a state 
We add another star 
To stand for people of our land 
From regions near and far. 
l'rrra SPEAKER: And so in 1960 
These fifty stars behold, 
And thirteen stripes of red and 
white 
Within the flag unfold. 
NARRATOR: For as our country’s grow- 
ing 
Old Glory’s growing, too, 
So let us pledge allegiance 
And loyalty anew. (All rise and 
pledge allegiance to the flag.) 
UncLEe Sam: May God preserve Amer- 
ica 
And guard our liberty 
And grant us peace and union 
From sea to shining sea. (All sing 
“America the Beautiful’ as curtain 
closes.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Outp Giory Grows Up 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; 10 male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: George Washington and Betsy 
Ross wear traditional Colonial attire. Wash- 
ington has a white wig tied with a black 
ribbon. The five speakers wear red, white, 
and blue paper caps. Vermont is a girl in 
Colonial costume; Kentucky is a boy in 
pioneer outfit. Francis Scott Key wears 
the appropriate dress of the period. Uncle 
Sam and Columbia wear traditional cos- 
tumes. The Confederate boy and girl are 
in Civil War costume; New Mexico and 
Arizona wear cowboy or pioneer outfits. 
Alaska is dressed as an Eskimo, and 
Hawaii, in South Seas costume. The Nar- 
rator may wear modern dress, or period 
costume. 


Properties: Six large cards bearing the dates 
1777, 1795, 1818, 1861-1865, 1912, and 
1960; red and white stripes for flannel 
board flag; notebook, for Francis Scott 
Key; document; fields of fifteen, twenty, 
thirty-four, forty-six, and fifty stars, for 
flag; two Confederate flags; stars, for New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Setting: The stage is bare. On the apron of 
stage is an easel bearing a large placard 
labeled “Old Glory.’’ Under the placard 
are six date cards, arranged in order. At 
upstage center is a large cardboard Colonial 
flag, with a flannel board field. Beside the 
flag is a table or small sewing stand on 
which the other fields are placed so they 
will be available as needed. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Skit 





The Case of the Frustrated Corpse 


by Ruth Wallace 


Characters 
CorPSE 
Map 
WIFE 
DETECTIVE 

SerrinG: A living room furnished with 
sofa, table and chairs. A sofa diago- 
nally faces audience on one side of the 
stage, with the entrance to room on 
opposite side. 

Ar Rise: A man is stretched out on sofa 
with dagger prominently displayed 
sticking up out of his chest. There is 
no action for several seconds. Then 
corpse slowly rises and props himself 
up on one elbow to talk to audience. 

Corpse: Life is full of little surprises, 
isn’t it? I really wasn’t prepared for 
this, but then, who is? I might as 
well make the best of it and enjoy 

all the excitement when they dis- 

cover my body. Of course, 7 know 
who did it, but I’m not in the best 
of positions to name the culprit, 
don’t you agree? So, I’ll just lie 
back and watch —oh, oh, excuse 
me, someone is about to discover my 
body. (Corpse resumes prone posi- 
tion as Marp enters. Marp dusts 
and straightens room, completely tg- 
noring body, and walks off-stage. 

CORPSE propping himself up on 

elbow) You know, I couldn’t get her 

to pay any attention to me when I 

was alive, either. Oh, here comes my 


sweet wife. Poor thing! I hate to 
think of her grief when she finds me. 
(CorRPSE resumes prone position as 
WIFE enters.) 

Wire (Takes one look at Corpse): 
Well! ! Of all the lazy, good-for- 
nothing loafers! Just when I wanted 
you to run some errands for me! I 
never can depend on you for any- 
thing! (zits) 

CorPsE 
sweet? 


(Arising again): Isn’t she 
Such grief, such devotion. 
(Quickly lies down as W1FE re-enters) 
Wire: And get your feet off the sofa! 
(Pushes feet off and exits) 


Corpse (Rising): Some people just 
don’t like to show their feelings 
openly. Just wait —she won’t let 


this crime go unsolved. I was 
always the most important thing in 
the world to her! (Corpse lies back 
as WIFE enters with DETECTIVE, 
dressed tn trench coat and carrying a 
suttcase.) 

Wire: Right this way, Inspector. Oh, 
I do hope you can solve this crime. 

Detective: Now, don’t you worry, 
madam. Leave everything to me. 
I’ve never failed to solve any crime 
I’ve worked on. 

Wire: Really? How many cases have 
you had? 

Detective: This is my first one. Now, 
let’s get down to business. (Detec- 





tive puts suitcase on table and begins 
to open it.) 

Wire: What do you have there? 

DerectIve: Clues, madam, clues. You 
can’t solve crimes without clues. 

Wire: You mean you bring clues with 
you? I thought you found them at 
the scene of the crime. 

Detective: Ah, that’s what an ordi- 
nary detective would do. But what 
happens when he can’t find any 
clues? He can’t solve the crime! I 
am always prepared. (Taps fore- 
head) I use my head. (CorpsE 
rises and speaks to audience. Other 
characters freeze in position whenever 
Corpse talks.) 

Corpse: Something tells me we’re not 
going to get very far. I wish they’d 
pay a little attention to me — after 
all, the body ought to have some 
importance in this case. 


Detective (Taking clues out of suit- 


case. These can be exaggerated card- 
board cutouts, large enough to be 
recognized by audience.): Now let’s 
see what we have here. Aha! Foot- 
prints — I thought so! 

Wire: What does that tell you? 

DerectivE: Nothing yet, but foot- 
prints are always important. Look! 
Fingerprints, too! I think I’m going 
to need some assistance — there are 
a great many clues here. 

Wire: I'll get the maid. She can help. 
(Exits and immediately re-enters with 
Malp) 

DerectivE: What were you doing 
about eight o’clock last night? 
Better still, what are you doing 
about eight o’clock tonight? 

Corpse (As all action stops): I’m 


beginning to lose confidence in this 
guy. 

Detective (70 Matp): Here, you hold 
these clues. (Jakes out each clue in 
turn and hands it to Matp, who holds 
it up for audience to see, then puts it 
on table.) Ahhh, poison—a_per- 
fumed handkerchief — What’s this? 
A long blonde hair! Ahhh, the plot 
thickens. 

Corpse (To audience): What plot? 

Wire: What do all these clues mean? 
Oh, you must solve this mystery. 
It’s the most important thing in the 
world to me! 

Corpse (70 audience): What did I tell 
you? 

Detective (Continuing with clues): 
A gun! Rope! Lipstick-stained glass! 
.. . Now wait a minute, some of 
these clues are from another case 
I’m working on. 

Wire: You don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. 

Corpse: Did you get that feeling, too? 

Detective: The next step is to re- 
trace all the action leading to the 
crime. Tell me exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Wire: I just can’t think straight. I’m 
too upset. 

Maip: I remember, madam. The last 
time I saw you, you were all dressed 
up to go out, sitting on the sofa 
there (Pointing at body) with Mr. — 

Wire (Interrupting hurriedly): All the 
details aren’t necessary. 

Corpse (T'0 audience): What’s been 
going on behind my back? 

DerecTivE: Have you looked at the 
sofa? 

Corpse: It’s about time somebody 





paid attention to the sofa. (Derec- 
TIVE walks to sofa, rolls CoRPsE 
over, reaches down into sofa cushions 
and dramatically pulls out long strand 
of pearls.) 

Derective: Here we are, madam! The 
mystery of the missing jewels is 
solved! 

Wire: Oh, my pearls! You’ve found 
them! How wonderful! I couldn’t 
live without them —they’re the 
most important thing in the world 
to me! And they were right here all 
the time! 

Corpse: I’m right here, too, you 


know. (WIFE exits, clutching pearls 
happily.) 


Detective (Sweeps clues from table 


into suitcase, closes suitcase, turns to 
Mar): Now, young lady, isn’t there 
some detective work I can do for 
you? (Takes Mat by arm and both 
exit.) 


Corpse (Sits up, looks around at empty 


room, turns to audience): Sooner or 
later, somebody’s going to sit on this 
sofa. (Drums fingers, looks off into 
space with worried expression as 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Cauuine ALL PLANETS 


(Play on pages 79-82) 


Characters: 1 male; 8 or more male or female. 
Each planet may be represented by more 
than one child. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: The children representing planets 
wear pajamas dyed eight different colors, 
and white or matching socks. They wear 
hats made of small boxes covered with 
aluminum foil, and fastened on with string 
or rubber bands. The Earth-Man wears a 
suit. 

Properties: Rhythm instruments for each 
ag as follows: Uranus, a maraca; 
Mars, large cymbal; Pluto, wood blocks; 
Saturn, finger cymbals; Mercury, jingle 
stick; Jupiter, tambourine; Neptune, sand- 


paper block; Venus, small bells. (A Scout 
telegraphy set may be used instead of in- 
struments.) Each planet also holds a 
microphone (small box covered with alumi- 
num foil) and a telescope (cardboard core 
from roll of paper towels, covered with 
aluminum foil). Earth-Man has a large 
calendar. 


Setting: Outer space. There are two tall tables 


at stage rear, three low tables at center 
stage, and chairs at stage front for the 
“planets”. Furniture is covered with 
white sheets. Stars are pinned to the back 
curtains and hang from overhead. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Round-the-World Play 





Our Sister, Sitya 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 
Da.ana, the narrator 
Rama, the prince 
Srrya, his sister, the princess 
ARDJUNA, their father, the king 
Jirriru, their mother, the queen 
SEpyo, the giant of blindness 
RaAHAJOE, the giant of force 
Paku, the King of Death 


DaLanG: I am Dalang, the puppet 


master, and these are my puppets. 
Oh, don’t look for any strings. They 
are living puppets — a fact that 
almost puts me out of a job. But 
let me prove my usefulness for you. 
I will tell you what is happening. 
That young prince there (Points to 
Rama) is dying, and his sister there 


Time: The distant past. 
Sertine: The throne room of ARDJUNA. 
At Rise: The giant, RAHAJOER, is sitting 


(Points to Sirya) doesn’t want to 
let him go. Her name is Sitya, and 
she loves her brother. Besides, 


on the throne. Rama, the prince, lies 
helpless on the floor, his head cushioned 
in Strya’s lap. AnpsuNA and Jrrritu, 
the king and queen of the land, are 
downstage left. Sitting back of Arv- 
JUNA, with his hands over the king’s 
eyes so that he cannot see, is SEDyYoO, 
the giant of blindness. DALANG 
enters downstage right, bows to the 


things are in a terrible condition 
here in their kingdom. You see that 
great huge beast sitting on the king’s 
throne? (Points to Ranason) He 
doesn’t belong there. He has seized 
the throne from the rightful king, 
Ardjuna. That’s the poor old fellow 
over there. He is blind now, for the 
great beast, Sedyo, the giant of 


audience and then speaks. blindness, holds his eyes. That’s 





a 


Author’s Notes on Our Sister, Sirya 


The oldest of all drama on the island of Java, Indonesia, is the wayang orang, the 
“human puppet” theater, so called because all of its plays are adaptations of shadow and 
puppet plays. The stories for this traditional theater form come from the Indonesian 
versions of the great Hindu epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The wayang orang 
is highly formalized drama — the characters are so familiar, and the make-up so conven- 
tional, that an Indonesian audience can tell from an actor’s mere appearance who he is 
and what he will do in the play. 

The story from which Our Sister, Sitya is adapted comes from the Mahabharata. It 
deals with the devotion of one person for another, and the way in which this devotion 
brings about a happy ending. 

Although this is “live” theater, there is one holdover from the puppet-theater — the 
puppet master. Known in Indonesian theater as the dalang, he no longer pulls the strings 
that make the actors move, but serves as a narrator who explains parts of the play. 
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the queen with him, Jittith, and she 
is very sad. They are all sad. Evil 
days have come upon them, and 
the future looks black. Death will 
surely come, and when he comes 
he'll take Rama with him. But do 
not fear. With a devotion like 
Sitya’s, there is bound to be a way. 
All right, puppets, come alive. (He 
claps his hands, and the characters 
start moving.) My job is done; and 
now like a good puppet master, I 
(Exits) 

yet, 


must stay out of sight. 
Rama: Has death 
faithful sister? 
Srrya: Hush, my brother. If Paku, the 
King of Death, should come, I shall 
ask him not to take you. And per- 
haps he will not come at all. 
Sepyo: Ha, tell him the truth. He 
will come and drag you off, Rama. 
And then I shall blind your sister as 
I now blind your father. 
ArpjuNA: Why do you persecute us? 


come my 


What have we ever done to you? 
Ranasor: How silly good people are. 

Do you think evil 

people who have done evil? 


bothers only 

We 
much prefer to bother people who 
have never done us any harm. 

Sepyo: We are not such fools as to 

It is 
much easier to blind you good fools. 

ArbJUNA: But why have vou worked 
your evil against my family? 


bother people who harm us. 


RaAnAJOE: Because you are good and 
we are evil, that’s why. 

Sepyo: Nothing could really be sim- 
pler, if you think about it. 

Sirya: Do not talk to them, Father. 


Evil may come even to the good, 
but we do not have to listen to the 
voices of the brutes. 


Ranasoe: Ho. Ho. You will listen to 
us. You cannot get away from us. 

Rama: I wish that I were strong enough 
to drag you from that throne. 

Sepyo: You, ho, ho! You, my young 
prince, will not have to listen to us 
long. Soon Paku will come with his 
golden noose and lead you off to his 
Kingdom of the Dead. 

Ranasor: Then, what fun we shall 
have with your mother and with 
your sister. 

Sepyo: Yes, with your sister, Sitya, 
especially. The saintly Sitya who 
comforts the sick and feeds the poor 
and deals kindly with the young and 
the old. Who will deal kindly with 
her now? 

Ranasoe: No one, for we shall make 
her dance on red hot coals. 

Srepyo: And scrub the floor of the earth 
until she comes to water and until 
all the flesh is off her knuckles. 

Rama (Trying to rise): If I could just 
get on my feet, ’d... 

Srrya: Hush, my brother, and rest. 
What we cannot stop, we must en- 
dure with patience. Do you remem- 
ber when I broke my doll and cried? 
You came to me and told me that 
one does not ery over broken dolls 
and spilled milk, for tears do not 
help them, and only weaken us. 

Rama: Our sister, Sitya, has learned 
well from the sorrows of childhood, 
and her brother Rama learns from 
her wisdom. I am ready to go with 
Paku when he comes, but it is hard 
to leave when one is needed. 

Srrya: Perhaps he will delay his visit. 

JrvrirH: I am an old woman, and I 
have seen Paku come many times. 
But he is kind. He comes as a friend. 





Arpguna: And he is fair. Perhaps he 
will listen to you. 

Sepyo: Perhaps! Ho. Ho. Perhaps, 
perhaps, perhaps. Paku will come 
and yank you off with his noose. 
Drag you off like a pig to the 
butcher. 

RawaJoe: Perhaps! Ho. Ho. Perhaps, 
he will bring medicine to cure Rama. 
Ho. Ho. 

Sepyo: That would be a fine thing if 
the King of Death should bring the 
means to keep himself away. Ho. Ho. 
(Paxku enters. He wears a white robe, 
and stands very straight.) 

PAKU: Quiet, you beasts that walk 
like men. (RAHAJOE cowers on the 


throne, and Sepyo tries to hide be- 
hind ARDJUNA.) 


Srrya: You are Paku? 
Paxu: I am he: Paku, King of Death. 
Sirya: And you have come to take my 


brother? 

Pakvu (Taking a gold braided rope, fixed 
like a noose, from under his robe): I 
have. (Pause) Do not weep, and 
do not plead. I know your virtues, 
Sitya. I have watched your devo- 
tion. I know how you love your 
brother. I know your kindness to 
all the people you meet. Many now 
in my kingdom still speak of you 
with love. And though I admire you, 
yet I will not spare your brother. 
He must go with me. 

Srrya: I would take his place. Please 
take me in his place. 

Paku: You are a brave girl, but no. 
I have vowed that all your pleading 
for your brother will not save him. 
And when I vow, I cannot be 
changed. It is my nature. 
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Ranasoe: Ha. Ha. I told you that 
nothing you could say would save 
your brother. 

Sepyo: Though Paku may hate us, 
yet he helps us make slaves of you. 

Paku: Quiet, you beasts. Or you shall 
find that although I would not have 
you in my kingdom, I am still not 
without power over you. 

Srrya: But what will my father and 
mother do? 

Paku: How thoughtful you are. Even 
now you think of others. Truly, 
Sitya, I am sorry that I vowed not 
to be moved by your tears, for if I 
had not, I would leave Rama. I 
pity you, Sitya. 

Srrya: Rather I would that you pity 
my father. 

Paxu: I do. But I must take Rama 
with me now. (He slips the noose 
over Rama’s head, so that it fis 
loosely around his throat. RAMA rises 
and stands ready to go with PaKv.) 

Srrya: How can you pity my father 
and leave him here, blind and with- 
out his throne? 

Paku: All right. I will grant you three 
wishes. That should show my pity. 

Srrya: Any three wishes? 

Paku (Smiles): I know what you are 
thinking. Yes, I will grant you any 
three wishes, but — and note this 
— each wish must be for your father. 
You may wish nothing for yourself 
or for your brother. You under- 
stand? 

Sirya: I am humbly pleased. 

Paku: Or if you prefer, I will give you 
all a girl could desire: riches, se- 
curity, and fame . . . and blessed 
forgetfulness of this woe at home. 

Sirya: The only way I could forget 





this woe at home would be to have 
this woe go away. 

Paxu: Or you could forget father, 
mother, and brother. 

Srrya: In happiness or in woe, I would 
never want to forget them. 

Paku: I knew as much. But hurry, for 
I must go. (Takes a step, with 
Rama following behind.) Hurry, I 
haven’t all day. What are your 
wishes? And remember, they can be 
only for your father. And only 
three. 

Sirya: I wish . . . I wish first of all 
that my father could be freed from 
the beast that holds his eyes, so that 
he might see again. 

Paku: It shall be done. (He points his 
finger at Sepyo.) Depart, beast that 
blinds men’s eyes. 

Sepyo (Releasing ARDJUNA and craul- 
ing back): I go. I go. (To Srrya) 
But do not think that you have won 
so much, Princess. Your father now 
sees, but just remember this. . . . 


ArpguNA (Standing): I see. I see again. 
What a glorious thing is sight! 

Now think 

about this. The first sight that you 

see is the departure of your son for- 


Sepyo: You see all right. 


ever. Is sight so wonderful, old 
king? Ha. Ha. 

Paku (Shouting at Sepyo): Depart 
from here and never more return. 
Or I shall cast you deep into the 
sea where fish shall nibble at your 
toes and seaweed choke you. Go! 

Sepyo (Crawling off-stage left): I go. 
I go, mighty Paku. But all of you 
remember me. You may wish I 
still held your eyes. (Srpyo exits 
left.) 


Paxu: Your first wish has _ been 
granted, and I hope you are the 
happier for it. (Takes a step to the 
right with Rama) When one asks 
favors of Paku, he should be sure 
that he knows what he wants. With 
Paku, everything is final. (He starts 
to take another step.) 

Sirya: But you promised me three 
wishes. 

Paxu: I promised three and I shall 
give three — if you ask nothing for 
yourself or for Rama, your brother. 
But hurry. 

Srrya: For my second wish, I ask that 
you restore my father’s throne to 
him. 

Paku: It is a good wish, one that I 
am glad to grant. Surely it is bad 
for all when the rightful man is out 
of power and evil sits on the throne. 
(Points his finger at RawAJOE) De- 
part, rude force, and tell the story 
of what happens when power alone 
tries to rule over men. Tell of your 
downfall and be a lesson to all your 
evil brothers. Leave the throne of 
Ardjuna at once. 

RAHAJOE (Stumbles from the throne and 
almost falls): I knew this would 
come, and I am ready for it. But 
are you pleased now, old king? 

ArpguNA: No man who should rule is 
pleased to rule. But I am happy 
that there is a power of goodness 
before which evil itself must stand 
in fear. And I shall try to rule 
always with the knowledge that a 
king rules only to serve. 

Paku: Take your throne, Ardjuna. 
Your merit deserves it. (ARDJUNA 
and JirrirH, arm in arm, march 
slowly toward the throne.) It is well 





that your queen go with you. Again, 
Sitya, you have chosen well and in 
proper order. First a man must see, 
so that he may know his duty. Then 
he must be free to do his duty. You 
are a wise and good daughter, and 
I would that I might bring you per- 
sonal happiness. But .. . (Takes 
another step with RAMA) 

Sirya: But King Paku, wait. 
wait. 

Paku: I know the wish that is in your 
heart, and I cannot grant it. I 
cannot leave your brother. 

RaHAJOE (Who stumbles to stage left as 
ARDJUNA and JirtitH walk toward 
the throne): Ardjuna, you now rule 
again. But think of this. After 
you, what comes? You now have 
no son to succeed you. Your days 
of rule are numbered and what 
comes next, no one knows. I will 
be back on that throne soon. I 
always return to an empty throne. 

Paku: Get from my sight, you hyena. 

RAHAJOE (Runs over, cringing): With 
no son to succeed you, you'll re- 
member me, Ardjuna. (7o Pakv) 
I go. I go. I know my weakness. 
I am no fool. (He exits left.) 

Paku: He is gone. And I must go, too. 
(Starts off right with Rama, then 
pauses as ARDJUNA speaks.) 

ArpjyunaA: Yes, he’s gone. But I will 
remember him. A kingdom that 
cannot see its future is already 
living in the past. What will come 
when I leave with you? What will 
then come to this land of Java? 

Paku: That you will have to wait and 
see. But I must leave. 

Srrya: Wait. My third wish! 
have my third wish. 


Please 


I still 


Paku: All right. Make your third 
wish, so long as it is for your father 
and not for your brother or yourself. 
But hurry. 

Srrya: I am grateful, King Paku, that 
you have chased away the beast 
that blinded my father. 

Paku: Yes, yes. But hurry. You are 
a brave girl that keeps Paku in con- 
versation. Do not be too bold. 

Sirya: I shall be as brief as I can. 
And I am grateful that you have 
returned my father’s throne to him, 
not only for my father’s sake but 
for all those who live on this island 
of Java, and who have suffered 
under the cruel rule of Rahajoe. 

Paku: Yes, yes. But your wish. Is 
there nothing more your father 
needs? 

Srrya: Just this, King Paku. He needs 
his son. Give my father his son as 
you have so graciously given him 
back his sight and kingdom. 

Paku: I said it! And well you know it. 
I said I would not give you back 
your brother. 

Sirya: I ask not as a sister for her 
brother’s life, but as a daughter for 
her father’s happiness. Give me 
not back Rama for my brother, nor 
even for his own sake. But give my 
father back his son so that the order 
of the kingdom may continue. 

Paku: You are brave and kind, Sitya. 
This I knew. But you are also 
clever, and you have bested me. 
(Removes the noose from Rama’s 
throat) I shall keep my promise 
and give you your third wish. Your 
father’s son is restored to him. 
(RaMA now comes to life and looks 


about.) 





Rama: Father! Father, I am well. 

ArpsuNA (Going to Rama): My son, 
you are restored to me. 

Paxu: I give Rama an extension — 
one lifetime. Look wisely, young 
Prince, and do the things that be- 
come the son of a king... and 
(Smiles) the brother of Sitya. (To 
Srrya) Goodbye, little princess. 
Even the King of Death must ac- 
knowledge your powers. There is a 
strength in goodness, kindness, and 
devotion that makes even death 
glad to leave empty-handed. Do 
not remember but remember 
this. (He exits off-stage right, as the 
whole family moves to stage center. 
Curtain.) 


me, 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Our Sister, Sitya 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The dress of the characters indicates 
who they are. Dalang, Rama, and Ardjuna, 
the good male characters, are dressed in 
brocade silk trousers and a bold patterned 
batik print waistcloth from which two silk 
scarves drape to the floor. A golden head- 
dress, bracelets and jewelled earrings com- 

lete the costume. The evil characters, 

Sedyo and Rahajoe, wear heavy mats of 
black hair all over their bodies. Their 
make-up should emphasize bulging eyes, 
red faces, beards, and even fangs. Sitya 
and Jittith wear brown and white batik 
skirts and black velvet bodices. Their arms 
are bare. Their hair, worn loosely, is 
crowned with gold headdresses. Paku 
wears a white robe, and his make-up is 
red and white. 

Properties: Gold braided noose for Paku. 

Setting: The stage represents the throne room 
of Ardjuna. At upstage center is the throne 
chair. Downstage left is a pallet, on which 
the king and queen are sitting at rise. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Bus Trip 
(Play on pages 25-36) 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Jack and Harold 
wear uniforms. Jack has a wrist watch. 
Jenny wears a faded cotton dress. 


Properties: Duffel bag, money, gum, dinner 
check for Jack; suitcase, purse, money for 
Lyla; money, dinner check for Harold; dish 
towel for Jenny; money, dinner checks for 
passengers. At the desk for Martha are a 
cash register containing money, a_ black 
book, room keys, registration cards, a pen, 
bus tickets, gum. 

Setting: The lobby of the hotel and lunchroom. 
There are three entrances: a door, up right, 
leading to the street; an arch, down left, 
leading to the lunchroom; a door up left 
leading to the upstairs hotel. At back 
center is a large window. A wooden counter 
or desk runs along the right wall. Behind 


the desk is a series of shelves containing 
magazines, etc. A plain wooden table and 
two chairs are down left center. On another 
small table down left is the telephone. In 
front of the window is a wooden bench with 
a newspaper on it. There are several lamps 
in the room, one on the table, one on the 
desk, and a floor lamp near the bench. 
There are bus posters on the walls, and a 
sign, “Lunchroom,” over the arch. 

Lighting: The lights dim and are brightened 
as indicated. 

Sound: A telephone bell, a record player and 
several records are required, as indicated. 
A record may be used for the bus motor and 
horn. However, an electric vacuum cleaner 
makes a suitable effect also. When the bus 
is supposed to be approaching, the cleaner 
is lifted slowly out of a large barrel. When 
the bus is going away, the vacuum is 
started outside the barrel and slowly 
lowered into it. 
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% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 
* in February *« 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Goop Enoveu ror Lincoin 
Binp Up tue Nation's Wounbs 
Tue Lincotn CupBoarp 
Bonps oF AFFECTION 

I'tun Eat My Har 

Mr. A. Lincoin 

With Ma ice Towarps None 
G ror GerryssurRG 

Tue Name He Loven ro Hear 
Tue Boy Aspe 

First Sorrow 

Fesruary FRENzY 

Tue Lincotn Heart 

Pin-up Pats (All-Girl) 

Tue Missine Linc 

Guory Roap 


Mystery at Knos Creex Farm 
Me opy For LincouNn 

Honest Aspe LiIncoLN 

Mr. Lincotn's Bearp 

Ase Buys a Barre. 

A Feprvuary Faiture 

Bossy AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
Tue Lincotn Coat 

Ape's Winkin’ Eve 

Tue Lincotn UmBre cra (All-Girl) 
Livine Up To LincoLn 

A Lincotn Museum 


Lower Grades 


Ten Pennies FoR LincoLn 
Ase Lincotn Goes To SCHOOL 
Famous NICKNAME 

LincoLN REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Heart TrovusLe 
Heart Tuross 
Cupip on THE Loose 
Happy VALENTINE’s Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupip anpD COMPANY 
Say Ir witn Flowers 
A Cuanoe or Hearts 
Miss LONELYHEART 


Middle Grades 


Tue Tree or Hearts 


A Kinpty Heart 

New Hearts ror O_p 
Have A Heart 

Wuat... No Hearts? 
Tue VaLentine Box (Skit) 
Cupies AND Hearts 


Lower Grades 


Tue VALENTINE TREE 
CROS88PATCH AND CUPID 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 
Tue VALENTINE FaMmILy 
VALENTINE SALe 
VALENTINE's Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Generac's Letrer 
My Patriot Moruer 
THanks TO George WASsHINGTON 
Jump ror GeorGe 
Tue Best Po.icy 
Bake a Cuerry Pike 
Pin-up Paces (All-Girl) 
A Date with WasHINGTON 
Fepsruary FRENZY 
Tue Wasninotons Siept Here 
Fires at VALLEY Foroe 


Middle Grades 
Tue WASHINGTON SHILLING 
Cecity EnTerTAINS THE ENEMY 


Enter Georce WasHInGToNn 
Express TO VALLEY Forae 
WasHINGTON Marcues ON 

Let George Do Ir 

A Disu or Green Peas 

A Guipe ror Georce WasHINGTON 
Betsy Ross 

Martrua WasHinoton's Spy 


Lower Grades 


Genera. GEORGE 

Wasuineton's Leapine Lapy 

Tue Boy Wuo Coutp Nor Tet a Lik 
Tue Stars anv Stripes 

Visitor TO Mount VERNON 

Groroe Wasnineton Comes To Town 
Tue New WasHIneTon 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25¢ each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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The Editors of 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 


announce with pleasure 


the 
PRIZE WINNERS 


in the 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Junior and Senior High Category 
First Prize 
ANYONE FOR THE MOON? 
BY Exvinor R. ALDERMAN 
Second Prize 
THREE AGAINST DEATH 

BY JOHN HENDERSON 
Third Prize 

CITY OF FEAR 


BY JoHN.MuRRAY 


Lower and Middle Grade Category 

First Prize 

THE INVISIBLE DRAGON OF WINN SINN TU 
BY Rosemary G. Musin 
Second Prize 
THE MAGIC NUTMEG GRATER 
BY ADELE THANE 

Third Prize 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GUMDROP DRAGON 


BY GeRRY LYNN BuRTLE 


The editors of PLAYS wish to thank all the playwrights who submitted 
manuscripts to this contest. The prize-winning plays will be published 
in future issues of the magazine. 











